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MEXICO’S UNHUNTED WILDERNESS 


BY DILLON WALLACE 


NCE upon a time, not 

more than a generation 

4 ago, the sportsman, 

bent upon a_ holiday, 

could board a train in 

Chicago and in the 

B course of a few hours’ 

ride find himself in the midst of a coun- 

try abounding in game, big and little, 

where no restrictions were placed upon 

his bag, save his ability to shoot straight 

and the dictates of his conscience. That 

day has passed. The herds of buffalo, 

mighty and majestic, no longer roam the 

plains; antelope, once so numerous, are 

few and scattered; the elk is found only 

in far secluded districts; even the birds 

have disappeared, and in some of our 

States it would be difficult now to find 
a single grouse. 

The march of civilization and indis- 
criminate killing are together responsi- 
ble for these conditions. Unfortunately, 
too many hunters of that other gen- 
eration could shoot well; and if they 
possessed a conscience they did not take 
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it with them when on the trail of wild 
game. ‘They slaughtered animals ruth- 
lessly. This was the case not only with 
the market hunters, but also with those 
who hunted for sport alone. 

He who could secure the largest bag, 
irrespective of need or reason, deemed 
himself an immortal hero. Indeed, 
was his custom to leave to vultures the 
flesh of animals destroyed, and he shame- 
lessly admitted that he did so. It was 
his wont to arrange his victims in 
line, at the end of a day’s shooting, and 
taking his place beside them, rifle held 
jauntily in hand or resting against the 
dead body of a noble buck, head thrown 
back, chest protruding, have himself pho- 
tographed for the benefit of admiring 
friends. 

He seemed to say to the world: “ Here 
am I! ir! Look at me! Behold the 
great and noble hunter! ” 

All of us past forty, and many. much 
younger, can remember this picture; and 
we can remember, too, the feeling of 
loathing and resentment that rose within 
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us as we gazed upon it. We looked 
down upon the fellow as a man of 
blood—a murderous villain—who killed 
for the sake of killing, to satisfy brutal 
instincts; and we resented his whole- 
sale slaughter because we felt that he 
was robbing us and our children of a 
heritage—the right to pursue the God- 
given sport of the chase as sportsmen 
should, temperately and within reason. 
Happily a revulsion of feeling came 
at length, when sportsmen awoke to the 
fact that unless some steps were taken 
promptly to protect the game, there 
would be none to protect. With this 
object in view, associations were organ- 
ized, notable among them the Camp- 
Fire Club of America. Tardy leg- 
islatures were prevailed upon to pass 
restrictive hunting laws. Sportsmen’s 
journals censured and derided the wan- 
ton game-killer and dubbed him “ game 
hog,” until finally it is safe to say that 
as a species he is almost as extinct as 
the game he destroyed. 
But to-day the huntsman can scarcely 
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turn to a reasonably well-stocked wil- 
derness within the United States where 
there is certainty of securing the head 
or pelt he seeks, or the haunch of ven- 
ison he craves—at least without an ex- 
penditure of time and money that the 
average business man cannot afford. 
And the same may be said of Canada, 
with the army of hunters that annually 
turn to her North woods during the 
brief cpen season—a season not always 
convenient to the busy man of affairs. 

All this is a prelude to what I have to 
say. The object of this article is to 
bring to the attention of sportsmen a 
large, new, and practically unvisited re- 
gion where game in great variety is still 
as plentiful as in the old pioneer days. 
It is a region, too, as quickly and easily 
reached as the overhunted districts of 
our own Rocky Mountains or the Cana- 
dian wilderness. In this country, as 
formerly in the West, there are no game 
laws and no restrictions upon the chase 
save the old ones of aim and conscience. 
The region referred to is in Old Mex- 
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THE LATITUDE SNOW LAY THICK ON 





THE GROUND IN WESTERN DURANGO IN 


EARLY DECEMBER. 


ico. Since my visit to western Mexico 
and my journey over the Sierra Madres, 
many inquiries have been addressed to 
me as to the practicability of vacation 
hunting trips to this section, the game to 
be had, how to reach it, and the prob- 
able cost. These questions I shall now 
endeavor to answer as best I can. 

In the course of my mule-back journey 
of upward of a thousand miles through 
the lowland and mountain wilderness 
of western Mexico, I was constantly 
impressed with the manifold attractions 
that the country holds for sportsmen. 
With .every new trail I traversed these 
seemed to increase. The lagoons and 
marshes near the coast were alive with 
snipe, curlew, and many varieties of 
wild ducks. 

Ascending the valley of the Santiago 
Rio, huge alligators were seen basking 
in the sun on every sandy reach along 
the river bank. Coveys of quail rose be- 
fore us. Deer scampered away as we 
approached their feeding trysts by the 
brooksides. Pheasants and wild turkeys 





fed in the foothills, and in mountain and 
jungle lurked big game animals, as was 
evidenced by numerous signs. 

I was also impressed by the fact that 
our sportsmen are rarely if ever seen in 
this part of Mexico. Why this is so, 
I cannot say. One reason, possibly, is 
lack of information as to existing con- 
ditions, and many doubtless hesitate on 
the erroneous assumption that all Mex- 
ico is an unhealthful country, sweltering 
under a tropical sun, and infested with 
venemous insects and reptiles. In the 
month of November, 1907, my guide 
and I were lost in the snow in Mexico 
for two days, and during this period, 
and in fact during my stay in the moun- 
tains, the heat was not so assertive as 
to be noticeable. 

Of snakes and insects there was none 
—not even a mosquito. The fact is, the 
average citizen of the United States 
knows less about Mexico than he does 
about Africa. I must admit that I had 
some exceedingly distorted notions of 
the Republic and its government before 
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I visited it, and a great many precon- 
ceived opinions to revise. 

To the sportsman who can spare but 
a few weeks each year in which to seek 
relief in the wilderness, the ideal hunt- 
ing ground has six prime characteristics. 
It must be first, well stocked with a vari- 
ety of game; second, a secluded section 
shut out as far as possible from civiliza- 
tion and the haunts of other hunters; 
third, easily and quickly reached ; fourth, 
possess impressive and varied scenery ; 
fifth, have a climate suited to individual 
taste; sixth, not too expensive for guides, 
transportation, and incidentals. ‘This 
refers to the general sportsman, and not 
to him who wishes to secure some par- 
ticular species to add to his trophies. 
The latter, of course, will often be called 
upon to make sacrifices that the former 
would consider hardships. 

It is necessary here to emphasize the 
fact that Mexico is a big country. We 
Americans have a way of looking upon 
it as a little patch tagged on to Texas. 
In reality it is much larger than Alaska 
and a quarter as large as the whole 
United States. 


Few Animals Overlooked 


It may be said that every species of 
game animal found on the North Ameri- 
can continent anywhere south of the 
fiftieth parallel north, except moose, cari- 


bou, and elk, is found here. The silver- 
tip bear ranges all through the high 
Sierra Madres wherever there are good 
feeding grounds, and wherever there are 
grizzlies one may expect also the huge 
cinnamon bear, the grizzly’s close neigh- 
bor. The common brown bear is not so 
numerous, but the black bear is quite 
plentiful. The white-faced bear is more 
rare, though it is sometimes found in the 
coast mountains. I could not learn that 
this species had ever been seen in the 
Sierra Madres. 

The higher mountains at all eleva- 
tions, and even the lower foothills, 
abound with whitetail deer. On the Pa- 
cific side they are numerous almost to 
the coast. I saw them just outside the 
city of Culiacan. They are very plenti- 
ful in Tepic Territory, and I can vouch 
from personal experience for the quality 


of their venison. At many mountain 
cabins where I stopped they were house- 
hold pets, where as fawns they had been 
found and raised by children. 

The mule, burro, or blacktail inhab- 
its portions of the States of Chihuahua, 
Coahuila and Sonora. 


The American “ Cats” Abound 


The mountain lion lurks in all the 
high country, and along with him is 
sometimes found, but seldom killed, the 
American panther. All the American 
great cats, in fact, inhabit both the Pa- 
cific and Gulf coasts and the foothills. 
The small American leopard is very nu- 
merous all along the hot country coasts, 
and the Mexican jaguar, known locally 
by foreigners as the tiger, preys upon 
cattle and ranch animals to such a de- 
gree as to be very much of a nuisance. 

Riding one day on the Hacienda San 
Nicolas, in Tepic Territory, with Sera- 
pio, the head mozo, an Americanized 
Mexican, I remarked a mule without 
ears. 

“How did the mule lose his ears, 
Serapio?” I asked. 

“Th’ tiger he getta th’ ear,” an- 
swered Serapio. “Sometime he getta 
th’ mule, he getta th’ calf, he getta th’ 
pig. He very bad! He too many!” 

There are some timber wolves, but 
they are not dangerous. The one animal . 
that is really dangerous is the javalin, 
or Mexican wild boar. They run in 
large bands and will kill both man and 
horse. If one of them is wounded, the 
whole band will turn upon the hunter, 
and woe to him if he has not provided 
for escape or safety. The javalin is very 
numerous in some sections, but if not 
molested it is not likely to attack. 

The noblest game bird of the world, 
the wild turkey, is plentiful throughout 
the Sierra Madres wherever its food is 
to be found, which is nearly everywhere, 
and grows to immense size. Grouse 
and pheasants inhabit the foothills in 
considerable abundance. The small 
valley quail, the fool quail, and the 
large mountain quail are common. I 
saw a few wild pigeons, and was told 
that at times there were a good many 
of them. 
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It was my good fortune, while at Ma- 
zatlan, to accompany Mr. J. Cadman, an 
American sportsman who was tempo- 
rarily residing there, upon a half day’s 
hunting trip for ducks and snipe. This 
was the 14th of January—mid-winter— 
with the delightful weather characteristic 
of the region at this season—clear and 
fine and not so warm as to make walk- 
ing uncomfortable. On the outskirts 
of the town we engaged three native 
boys to act as retrievers, and a half 
hour’s moderate walk brought us to the 
game ground. This was a wide, flat 
country, interspersed with marshes and 
small ponds, and an ideal feeding place, 
where wild rice, celery, and fine grass 
grow in abundance. 


Birds Without End 


Mr. Cadman had promised to show 
me the greatest variety and quantity of 
birds I had ever seen in an equal area. 
My expectations ran high, and I was 
not disappointed. Everywhere. were 
ducks and ducks and ducks, - curlew, 
snipe, and rails. I was armed’ with a 
camera, while Cadman carried a double- 
barreled shotgun. There was no attempt 
to shoot every- 
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We were absent from the American 
consulate about three hours, and our 
bag totaled the following ducks: two 
bluebells, two spoonbills, two mallards, 
one green-winged teal, and one blue- 
winged teal. In addition to these we 
secured some jacksnipe, curlew, and 
Virginia rail. I mention this incident 
merely to show the sporting possibilities 
of the neighborhood. 

Mr. Cadman informed me that in 
the course of his hunting expeditions 
over this ground he had found the fol- 
lowing varieties of waterfowl and other 
game birds: green-wing teal, blue-wing 
teal, sprig, widgeon, red head, mallard, 
bluebell, gray curlew, black curlew, 
plover, sand snipe, three varieties of 
quail, pigeons in large numbers, and not 
far from Mazatlan wild turkeys and 
grouse. “I was much surprised,” said 
he, “to find upon investigation several 
ideal spots for Wilson or jacksnipe, and 
to find the birds in large numbers.” 

It may be said that Mr. Cadman was 
at that time, and probably is to-day, the 
only sportsman hunting in this locality. 
Natives rarely hunt anywhere in Mex- 
ico. In the vicinity of Mexico City, 
however, I found them with batteries 

of guns set up, 





thing in sight as 


slaughtering 





we sought va- 
riety of species, 
and no bird was 
fired upon until 
it took to the 
wing. 

When game 
was brought 
down, our hu- 
man retrievers 
stripped naked 
and recovered it, 
plunging into 
the ponds like 
well-trained 








ducks by the 
thousands for 
market. 

What I have 
said about game 
birds around 
Mazatlan ap- 
plies to all the 


Pacific lowland 
coast. In the 
lagoons near 


Mexcaltatan, be- 
tween San Blas 
and Mazatlan, 
I saw myriads 

















dogs, save in of ducks and 
three or four other water- 
instances where fowl. Shots 
alligators, they from our. re- 
alleged, lay in volvers started 
waiting for such numberless flocks 
delicate morsels of them. I was 
as Mexican TWO-LEGGED RETRIEVERS STAND BY UNTIL told that later in 
youngsters. THE GAME IS BROUGHT DOWN. the season wild 
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geese were very 


year, to Canada 





plentiful, but I 
saw none. 

All of the riv- 
ers and creeks 
of southern Sin- 
aloa and Tepic 
are well stocked 
with alligators. 
I was assured 
that there were | 
crocodiles also 
in the Santiago 
Rio, but I saw 
none of these 
myself and can- 
not vouch for 
the statement. 

I am advised 
that the new 
Southern Pacific 








or northwestern 
4 United States. 

But they rarely 
do. The fact is 
that this whole 
range of moun- 
tains, hundreds 
of miles in 
length, is prac- 
tically never vis- 
ited by hunters, 
in spite of the 
fact that it 
abounds in a 
great variety of 
game. 

“ Almost any- 
where one can 
reach, within a 
few hours of the 








Railroad exten- 





railroad, moun- 








sion, which is 


being run PET DEER ARE ALMOST AS COMMON AS DOGS 
IN THE MOUNTAINS. 


through western 
Mexico, is now 
completed to Mazatlan, making this sec- 
tion readily available. Connection may 
be made with it at Benson, Arizona, via 
the Sonora Railroad. 

At Tepehuanes, in the state of Du- 
rango, I was fortunate enough to make 
the acquaintance of Mr. Boone Barker, 
thorough sportsman and_ ex-United 
States soldier, now representing the Na- 
tional Railways of Mexico at that place. 
From him I obtained much valuable in- 
formation. Barker is an_ enthusiastic 
hunter. He has lived in Mexico for 
many years, and his experience extends 
over a wide range of country, from the 
northwestern United States to middle- 
southern Mexico. 

He has killed nearly every species of 
animal known in this vast territory. As 
adept in woodcraft and animal lore as 
an Indian, he never uses dogs or guides, 
but pits his own skill against that of the 
animal he hunts. Naturally our conver- 
sation turned to the subject of game, and 
the best localities in which to find the 
various species in Mexico. 

“Tt is a mystery to me,” said he, 
“why our people of the East do not 
occasionally come to the Sierra Madres, 
instead of going repeatedly, year after 





tain fastnesses 
that have never 
been trod by 
man, where deer 
abound and the hunter is pretty sure to 
get bear, and has a good chance at other 
big game, besides as many turkeys as 
he wants. He may pitch his tent at 
altitudes ranging from five to ten 
thousand feet in solitudes where none 
will disturb him, free from mosqui- 
toes, flies, and all kinds of pests, with 
plenty of the purest, coldest water, 
an abundance of wood, and a perfect 
climate. 

“There is temperature to suit any 
fancy. At eight or ten thousand feet the 
air is delightfully cool in August and 
September, while in October and No- 
vember frost comes, and sometimes snow. 
October and November are the best 
hunting months, for then the game is 
in prime condition, turkeys well ma- 
tured, and bear still abroad. 

“ Hardly a week passes,” he contin- 
ued, “ that I do not go out with my rifle. 
My hunting in Mexico has been con- 
fined to the states of Nuevo Leon, Ta- 
maulipas, Durango, Chihuahua, Coa- 
huila, and Sonora. During the last fifteen 
years I have hunted over them almost 
constantly and can speak of my own cer- 
tain knowledge about them. They are all 
of them filled with game, but I would 
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suggest for prospective hunters the coun- 
try west of Durango City. Animals and 
men can be hired there, and outfits pur- 
chased, and ten to fifteen hours on mule 
back from Durango will take the hunters 
into a splendid country for a great vari- 
ety of big game. 

“T would like to see some of our 
sportsmen come down. They would 
come again. It would be not only a 
hunting trip, but afford them an oppor- 
tunity to see some of the wildest and 


occasions,” said he, “to watch for a 
mountain lion to return for the carcass 
of a deer it had pulled down, but always 
failed.” 

Mr. Barker learned to hunt with our 
Western Indians, spending his youth and 
early manhood among them. His long 
and continued experience, coupled with 
the fact that throughout his life he has 
been a close student of the habits of 
animals and ways of the wilderness, 
makes of him an unusually expert 


























BOONE BARKER, EX-U. S. 


SOLDIER AND STATION AGENT, 


WHO KEEPS FRESH GAME ON 


HIS TABLE THE YEAR ROUND. 


most picturesque country on the con- 
tinent. 

“Tt is inexpensive hunting in Mexico. 
There is no license to pay, and men and 
animals can be hired at almost any place 
at fifty cents gold for each per day. You 
may say that I shall be very glad to 


answer sportsmen’s letters respecting 
the country, and advise them as to out- 
fitting and hunting localities. I’m keen 
on the sport myself, and you know we’re 
a sort of fraternity.” * 

The one trophy that Barker has failed 
to secure is the mountain lion. “ I’ve sat 
for many hours at a stretch on different 


* Those interested may address 
Tepehuanes, Durango, Mexico. 


Mr. Boone Barker, 


hunter. If he cannot, therefore, get the 
mountain lion without dogs, no ordinary 
sportsman can hope to do so. For this 
reason I would suggest that those de- 
siring to secure mountain lion or jaguar, 
or even to make a certainty of getting 
the larger bears, take dogs. In most cases 
these can be had, through the men em- 
ployed, at a nominal cost. 

Mr. Carl Davis Haskins, a well-known 
business man and sportsman of New 
York State, has made several very sat- 
isfactory hunting trips into the Sierra 
Madres west of the town of Cassas 
Grande, Chihuahua, extending his expe- 
ditions across the state line into Sonora. 
His statements, like those of Mr, Barker, 
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may be relied upon absolutely, and I 
quote from a letter descriptive of this 
section: 

“The mountains here range from 
seven to nine thousand feet, and are ex- 
tremely broken and difficult; fairly well 
timbered, considering the region, and 
water is sufficiently plentiful, which is 
not the case on the table-land at the 
foot of the immediate mountains... . 
The game is very plentiful, from the 
food standpoint, especially deer. You 


you have dogs. You see their tracks, 
however, in great numbers, 

“The puma is also very common and 
the jaguar occurs, but not plentifully. 
I have, however, seen their tracks. 
There are three other cats, the Mexican 
spotted lynx, a little long-tailed tree cat, 
and a very small grass cat, none of which 
latter are you likely to see. However, I 
do not think they are rare. 

“The Mexican fox is quite common, 
the raccoon is common, and turkeys are 


























THE LITTLE NAKED BOYS WILL BRAVE ANYTHING 


BUT ALLIGATORS IN BRINGING THE 


GAME TO THE HUNTER. 


can shoot all the deer that you want or 
need at any time. They are not our 
deer, but the Arizona dwarf deer, the 
rarest of the American cervide. A good 
buck will not weigh more than about 
seventy-five or eighty pounds. 

“The peccary or javalin is numerous, 
but you do not see them often. They 
run in large bands, and I think are the 
most dangerous of American game. If 
you see one you will see a great many, 
but I have never yet seen one, although 
I have found their tracks plentifully in 
many places. 

“Bear, both silvertip and cinnamon, 
are reasonably plentiful, but except by 
accident are impossible to get at unless 


plentiful. Two varieties of quail are 
plentiful, and a little south of where I 
was there are a considerable number of 
wild cattle which have probably existed 
in the wild state in these mountains for 
not less than one hundred years. 

“This is about all, except for a very 
occasional timber wolf and an occasional 
prairie wolf strayed up into the timber. 
There are also otter in the streams and 
a few ducks. All the larger mountain 
streams have trout, but not plentifully.” 

Generally speaking, Mexico does not 
offer many good trout brooks. In the 
state of Durango there are one or two— 
one on the trail between Mazatlan and 
Durango City is said to contain a new 
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species of trout. The sportsman cannot, 
however, hope for much in this direc- 
tion. Of the many mountain streams 
that I crossed and visited I found trout 
in but one, and not many of them there. 
But along the coast there is excellent 
sport to be had with the rod. The sea 
waters swarm with fish. 

What I have said I trust will be suf- 
ficient to give an insight into the char- 
acter of Mexican hunting grounds and 
to serve in a general way as guide to 
some of the best and most available 
localities. It would be quite impossible 
to describe in detail the many attractive 
sections in the course of one brief article. 

It would be difficult to imagine a coun- 
try offering so many varieties of climate 
within a few miles’ space as one may 
find in Mexico. Rising gently from the 
sea, a comparatively level strip of land, 
with an average breadth of about eighty 
miles, lies between the Pacific Ocean 
and the western wall of the Sierra 


Madres where the mountains rise in ab- 
rupt and awe-inspiring grandeur. Along 
the sea are the marshes and the lagoons, 


above is the jungle, quickly giving way 
to a less verdant growth. Everywhere 
are flowers, song birds, and _ brilliant- 
hued parrots and parakeets—a wonder- 
ful world of color, sweet perfumes, and 
unfamiliar things. 

In this narrow strip it is naturally 
very warm during the summer months, 
which is also the rainy season, but as 
one approaches the Tropic of Cancer the 
temperature becomes more bearable. At 
Mazatlan and northward the nights are 
not oppressive from November to April. 
Throughout midwinter the days are 
delightful and balmy, and a blanket is 
needed on the bed at night. At Culiacan 
during eight months of the year one finds 
an almost ideal climate. 

With the rise into the mountains a 
rapid and marked change takes place 
both in the flora and the temperature. 
Tropical plants and trees give way to 
those of the temperate zone, until 
finally the great primordial forest of pine 
is reached, stretching away in limitless 
boundaries over the peaks. Here, at 
varying altitudes of from six thousand 
to eleven thousand feet the atmosphere, 
laden with the scent cf pine needles, 
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is transparent, cool, and invigorating. 
Crisp hoar frost crackles under one’s feet 
on winter mornings, and now again snow 
falls to a depth of several inches. Mighty 
canons, rushing streams, spray-enveloped 
cataracts whose floods fall into depths 
unknown, towering peaks, fantastic rock 
formations—scenery beyond compare— 
are characteristic but never grow com- 
monplace. 

Continuing over the mountains to the 
eastward, one reaches the elevated 
plateau with its wide stretches of arid 
and semi-arid land, but with a temperate 
and all but perfect climate. 


Tropics to Arctic in a Few Hours 


All this variety may be experienced 
within a week on mule back. Indeed, 
a few hours will carry one from one ex- 
treme to the other. My journey from 
Culiacan carried me through all the 
changes, and over some of the wildest 
and most picturesque country in the 
world. Normally this is a five days’ 
trip, but in November I encountered 
snow in the higher altitudes, my guide 
lost the trail in the forest, and I was 
somewhat delayed. 

The best season for Northern sports- 
men to visit the country is early autumn 
and winter—any time after September 
15th for the high altitudes and after 
November Ist in the low country. Such 
a visit would be a revelation to wilder- 
ness lovers and would be worth consid- 
erable sacrifice. 

Sonora is the only state in the republic 
that restricts the importation of firearms. 
These restrictions were established dur- 
ing the Yaqui insurrection, to prevent 
the Indians securing weapons. Other 
states permit sportsmen to bring in one 
rifle and one hundred rounds of ammu- 
nition free of duty, and no question is 
raised as to revolvers. In fact, it is the 
fashion, outside of the towns in all re- 
mote districts, for the traveler to wear 
a belt of cartridges and a gun, or it was 
wherever I traveled. 

There are no game laws, and no re- 
strictions of any sort are laid upon either 
season or kind of game killed. I say 
this in the belief that no sportsman will 
overstep the unwritten law of limit 
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which prohibits the killing of does, 
mother birds in the brooding season, or 
a greater number of any animals than 
can be utilized without waste. The 
true gentleman of the wilderness will 
need no warning, but should there still 
be living one of the “ game hog” class, 
I would say a word for his benefit. 

The old saying “murder will out” 
applies to-day to the remotest wilderness, 
and excessive slaughter of game will 
surely be found out and the trespasser 
as surely punished by the contempt of 
sportsmen and exclusion from association 
with them. Some time ago an Amer- 
ican resident of Durango City went into 
the mountains camping, with a party 
consisting of his family and a lady visitor, 
and in one day slaughtered sixteen deer. 
He was so proud of his achievement that 
he wrote of it to the editor of one of 
our New York sporting monthlies. The 
editor published the letter and appended 
some caustic remarks. 

When the American read these re- 
marks he saw himself in a new light 
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and wrote another letter to the magazine 
in which he explained that there were 
eight in his party, and the sixteen deer 
represented the hunt of the whole party. 
I talked with the lady guest and she as- 
sured me that the eight members of the 
party consisted of the American, his wife, 
and three small children, herself (the 
guest), and two mozos. The American 
killed the sixteen deer himself, and only 
parts of two of the animals were util- 
ized, the remainder going to feed the 
vultures. 

Travel is as safe in Mexico to-day as 
in the United States. There is no longer 
danger from brigands. They have been 
stamped out very effectually by the Gov- 
ernment. Foreigners are welcomed and 
visitors are treated with courtesy and 
consideration. 

Pitch your camp in the primeval soli- 
tudes of this almost unknown and unex- 
plored wilderness where air is pure and 
sweet, brooks run clear and cold, and 
game abounds, and you will find your 
ideal hunting ground. 


OFF DUTY 


BY DAVID H. MOREHEAD 


I HAVE bowed in the temple of Mammon 
And bent to the toilers’ yoke, 


Where the price of life is unceasing strife 


In the city’s grime and smoke. 


I have weakened not, nor faltered, 
But kept my place in the line 

Of the hosts that fight, from morn till night, 
For the Holy Dollar Sign. 


But I’ve put it all behind me, 
For a fortnight I am free, 

And my feet are led where the green hills spread 
And the sands of the dancing sea. 


To search out the paths of the forest, 
To battle with wind and flood, 

To be for a span the Primal Man, 
With the fire of life in my blood. 
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PROTECTS THE WILD 


TURKEY TRACKS IN THE BIG CYPRESS 








TURKEYS. 
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Photographs by Julian A. Dimock 


@ HEN tthe creatures of 
1 the wild were named, 
the wild turkey should 
have been christened 
Wise Turkey. The big 
bird is by nature so- 
ciable and if, at times, 
he seems distrustful of human beings, it 
is because he is quick to recognize a hos- 
tile purpose. 

The Indian hunter compared his per- 
ception with that of the wary deer, to 
the advantage of the bird. 

“ Deer look up, see Injun, say: ‘ May- 
be Injun, maybe stump’; turkey look 
up, see Injun, say: ‘ Maybe Injun,’ then 
run away quick.” 

When, in the wilderness, I fired a 








gun which I had loaded for turkey, 
every chick of the family within a mile 
took to the tall timber. When, in that 
same wilderness, three years of obser- 
vation had shown them that the gun 
was fixed for crows, the wild turkeys 
paid no attention to its discharge, even 
when it was fired within twenty feet 
of a brood of them, or when a dying 
crow fell beside them. 

In many states where these birds once 
flourished, they may now be classed with 
the dodo. The one place, within my ob- 
servation, where their number has de- 
creased but little, in the last two dec- 
ades, is the country of the Big Cypress 
Swamp in Florida. Here their environ- 
ment protects them. In the dry season 
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the turkeys scatter over the open prairies 
where they are not easily approached. 
When these are covered with water that 
rises to the hunter’s knees, above fath- 
omless mud in which he-might disappear 
entirely, they gather in the thick woods 
of the hummocks. 

On one of these almost unapproach- 
able oases is a recently established grape- 
fruit plantation. The owner of these 
three hundred acres has forbidden the 
killing of turkeys on his grounds. The 
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lonesome-proof or constitutional wan- 
derers. One day, as I rested on a log, 
watching a flock of turkeys which was 
strolling fearlessly about a lot of labor- 
ers, the boss of the gang, a weazened 
old man with an unfamiliar face, sat 
down beside me. We talked of the plan- 
tation, its history and its prospects, its 
work and its workmen, and then, as a 
bunch: of turkeys came near us I re- 
marked: “It would be wicked to kill 


wild -bitds that are as friendly as those.” 


s 


AT FIRST THEY TURNED INQUIRING EYES UPON THE CAMERA WHEN THE 
SHUTTER CLICKED. 


Indians, who often visit his place, scru- 
pulously respect the prohibition; white 
hunters don’t poach on the domain, be- 
cause of its inaccessibility and the cer- 
tainty of detection; while the negroes,; 
who work in that isolated field, prefer 
not to incur the twenty-five dollar pen- 
alty, the sure enforcement of which 
means involuntary servitude for an in- 
definite period. 

The plantation is a sanctuary for ne- 
groes to whom its seclusion is advantage- 
ous while its white employees are either 


“Most as bad as shootin’ turkeys 
from their roost at Skeleton Creek?” 
he asked. 

I nearly fell off the log. A full gen- 
eration had passed since I had hunted 
and camped with this man on the In- 
dian-infested, buffalo-covered prairies of 
the Indian Territory. He had remind- 
ed me of a day when I had vainly tried 
to stalk some wild turkeys on the prairie 
and of a night when he had led me un- 
der the trees where the turkeys roosted 
and in sheer desperation and weariness of 





TURKEY TRACKS 


spirit I had shot a few out of a tree that 
was filled with them. 

On the plantation, groups of young 
gobblers and hen turkeys with their 
broods walk freely and fearlessly among 
the workmen and they have often come 
within reach of my hand as, in the shade 
of a water oak, I sat idly on a stump. 
Yet they kept wary eyes upon the sus- 
picious character who neither slung an 
ax nor grubbed with a mattock, and 
were more distrustful of a slight motion 


IN 


THE BIG CYPRESS 15 
suspend his pursuit for the day. Some- 
times, when the turkeys seemed especial- 
ly sociable, I sought to secure their con- 
fidence by scattering handfuls of grain 
among them, but they feared the gift- 
bearing Greek, and I only succeeded in 
implanting distrust, by actions which 
their inherited experience had taught 
them were of evil portent. Although 
the Camera-man spent much time trying 
to photograph turkeys on the wing, he 
couldn’t run fast enough to make them 





IN THE DRY SEASON THE TURKEYS SCATTER OVER THE OPEN PRAIRIE, 
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WHERE THEY 


ARE NOT EASILY APPROACHED. 


of my hand than of a shovelful of soil 
thrown beside them by a laborer. They 
responded promptly to the call of a tree 
felled by the workmen, to seek the in- 
sect life to be found in its upper 
branches. 

Though, at first, the turkeys turned 
inquiring eyes upon the camera when 
the shutter clicked, it soon ceased to in- 
terest them, but when they observed that 
the unobtrusive steps of the Camera-man 
happened always to follow their own, 
they became suspicious and he had to 


fly. They always managed to keep 
ahead of him until they could plunge 
into the dank recesses of a cypress swamp 
which ended the chase. 

Work on the plantation began but 
a few years ago and even now it is only 
partially cleared, yet generations of wild 
turkeys have known it as a sanctuary 
and within its boundaries exhibit changed 
natures. I hobnobbed one morning with 
a hen turkey and her brood and later 
saw them wander out on the prairie 
away from the plantation. On the fol- 





““IT WOULD BE WICKED TO KILL BIRDS THAT ARE AS FRIENDLY AS 


lowing day I saw them again, several 


miles from their hummock homestead 
and was able to identify them with rea- 
sonable certainty. But their natures 
had reverted to type and they were typi- 
cal wild turkeys, not to be approached 
within gunshot. 

When conditions of food and dryness 
on the prairie invited the turkeys, they 
left the plantation, group by group, and 
brood by brood, until it was almost bar- 
ren of turkey life, but the first storm 
that flooded the prairies drove them 
home again, singly and in flocks. On 
the prairies they were wary as the wild- 
est of their species. In the plantation 
they became tame as barn-yard fowl. 
Sometimes a hen of the hummock 
hatched a brood elsewhere and brought 
her half-grown chicks to the old home, 
where it took her long days to educate 
them out of their wildness. Occasion- 
ally strange wild turkeys followed a 
home-coming flock and made their first 
visit to the plantation when fully grown. 
Day by day their distrust grew less and 
in a few weeks the immigants couldn’t 
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THESE,” I REMARKED. 


be distinguished from the well-behaved 
native born. 

The tourist-sportsman seldom _pene- 
trates the haunts of the wild turkey in 
the Big Cypress country. The habitat 
of these birds is surrounded by moats, 
sentineled and guarded by fierce ward- 
ers. The eye of the hunter as he walks 
should be keen to distinguish the ugly, 
coiled cottonmouth from the mud of 
the trail which it closely resembles. His 
feet must be nimble to avoid the only 
less dangerous little speckled-bellied moc- 
casins that swarm in his path, and his 
ear quick to catch the locust-like warn- 
ings of deadly rattlesnakes that lurk in 
the grass. Even the few dwellers on 
the borders of the Big Cypress have a 
wholesome dread of these reptiles, which 
is highly protective of the game of the 
country. 

Most of the turkeys that are killed 
here are shot by alligator hunters for 
food. ‘The vocation of these men car- 
ries them into the very’ home of the 
reptiles and accustoms them to ignore a 
danger which they yet never belittle. 



















THEY RESPONDED PROMPTLY TO THE CALL 


Sometimes a hunter drags a torch of pal- 
metto fans across the wind, through the 
grass of a prairie until it is swept by a 
wall of roaring flame, half a mile in 
width. Turkeys are unharmed; deer 
are even attracted by the ashes; but 
snakes perish by the thousand in the 
flames. A guide of my own was bitten 
by a rattlesnake while we were hunting 
for turkeys in the Big Cypress and al- 
though my companion, who was beside 
him, at once sucked the venom from the 
wound, the victim came near passing 
over the divide and it was weeks before 
he recovered, 

The born hunter, who walks without 
stepping on anything, passes through 
thickets without touching a bush, and 
spots every leaf that stirs within a hun- 
dred yards, can usually pick up a turkey 
for supper within an hour’s walk in the 
woods or on the prairie. It takes the 
sportsman longer. In former years I 
hunted them and have spent days vainly 
approaching birds that played hide and 
seek with me, but always kept just out 
of range. When I sought them by 
moonlight in their roosts I got them, but 
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OF A TREE FELLED BY THE WORKMEN. 


when I played fair they outwitted me. 
On the few occasions when I have suc- 
cessfully stalked a wild turkey there has 
usually been reason to suspect that the 
bird I bagged was not the bird I was 
pursuing. 

One morning while in camp in the 
Royal Palm Hummock I heard the gob- 
bling of a turkey which I could definite- 
ly locate in a dense thicket about three 
hundred yards distant. Leaving the 
camp, with my rifle, I told my com- 
panion that I would bring home that 
turkey for dinner. I then spent an hour 
in stealthily approaching the place from 
which came, every few minutes, the 
gobbling of the creature which I cou!dn’t 
see. Before I reached the thicket the 
sound had ceased, but, later, was re- 
newed from a clump of trees a quarter 
of a mile beyond. Again I skulked and 
crept until I reached the clump from 
which the gobbling had seemed to come, 
when I saw the turkey enter a man- 
grove swamp several hundred yards 
from me. 

It was quite useless to go farther, but 
the Spirit of the Chase obsessed me and 
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I plunged into the tangle of mangrove, 
from which I emerged some hours later 
mud-bedraggled and worn out, body and 
spirit. I leaned, disheartened, against 
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I did not dare to breathe until he 


turned away from me and lowered his 
head. 


on the rifle beside me and slowly turn- 


Then I cautiously laid my hand 


THE HABITAT OF THESE BIRDS IS SURROUNDED BY MOATS, SENTINELED AND 
GUARDED BY FIERCE WARDERS. 


a fallen tree. For half an hour I rested 
for the coming interminable tramp back 
to camp and the humiliating arrival, 
empty-handed, when suddenly my tur- 
key, or another, loomed up before my 
eyes. He was within twenty-five yards 
and looked bigger than an ostrich. 


ing it drew a bead on the middle of the 
big body of the turkey. Of course at 
that short range I ought to have shot 
off his head, but I might have missed 
and had to carry to camp an excuse in- 
stead of a turkey, while a shot through 
the body could be accounted for by the 
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substitution of rods for yards in the 
story at the camp-fire. Thirst and 
fatigue were forgotten as I picked up the 
big bird and prepared to return to the 
camp. It then occurred to me that I 
didn’t know where the camp was. I 
was troubled until I thought of the royal 
palms beside it, which lifted their splen- 
did heads to twice the height of the 
surrounding forest. The towering tops 
of these grand old trees were never more 
pleasing to me than when I caught 
sight of them from a tree which.I then 
climbed. 

As I neared the camp I heard signal 
shots from my companion, to which I 
replied, finding him, on my arrival, 
much perturbed because of my long ab- 
sence, coupled with his knowledge of 
how easy it was to get lost in a Florida 
swamp and how unpleasant after it had 
happened. ‘That experience has come 
twice to me and in both instances I was 
led astray by wild turkeys. I think that 
if a balance could be struck it would 
be found that turkeys have had quite as 
much fun with me as I have had with 
them. But at least they have taught me 
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that the best way for the ordinary 
sportsmen to get wild turkeys is to let 
them hunt him. 

Of course the place in which he hides 
must be chosen with judgment. The 
edge of a prairie, a clump of trees, and 
just before sunset make a good combina- 
tion. I have often had good luck while 
sitting quietly in a skiff as it drifted 
down some little stream in a turkey 
region. Chance counts for a lot. I once 
cruised with a certain well-known nat- 
uralist whose constantly recurring, un- 
earned good luck was of sinister sig- 
nificance. When he went fishing, be- 
cause he was too lazy to hunt deer with 
me, I tramped all day and got nothing 
while he brought back a buck which 
swam out to his skiff and was caught 
with a landing net. 

On another occasion, when we were 
out in a swamp hunting for turkeys, he 
became tired and stopped to rest and 
write under a wide-spreading live oak 
for the rest of the day while I continued 
to hunt. When I came back with a tale 


of several turkeys seen, but none bagged, 
my friend was still writing, and a fat 





THE CAMERA SOON CEASED TO INTEREST THEM. 











WHEN THEY OBSERVED THAT 





THE STEPS OF THE CAMERA-MAN HAPPENED ALWAYS TO 


FOLLOW THEIR OWN THEY BECAME SUSPICIOUS. 


gobbler hung to a branch of the tree 
beside him. It was doubtless one of the 
turkeys I had frightened which lit in 
the tree just over my friend and waited 
for him to lay aside his work, wipe his 
pen, and pick up his gun. The natural- 
ist then resumed his writing and was in 
his usual philosophical frame of mind, 
when I returned covered with mud and 
full of cactus thorns. 

There is a serious side to this subject, 

quite worthy of consideration. It would 
be a misfortune for this grand creature, 
perhaps the bird most closely associated 
with the progress of our race on this 
continent, to become extinct. Yet this 
has already happened in most of the 
: States of the Union. If we are to con- 
_ tinue to treat the turkey simply as a 
game bird, to be protected only that it 
may be killed for sport, the finish of 
both turkey and fun is in sight. 

Year by year, more of our people 
hunt with cameras and fewer with guns. 
Turkeys shot with a camera remain to 
fill the forests with interest, enliven the 
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landscape, and perpetuate subjects of 
study and enjoyment for generations to 


come. There is yet time to save this 
beautiful bird to the people of this coun- 
try. 

The one and only way to accomplish 
this is to back up wise laws by an active 
public sentiment. And this work should 
begin right in the big cities. It is the 
city sportsman who carries the automatic 
weapon and works it to the limit, often 
regardless of local law and local senti- 
ment. The dweller on the border of the 
wilderness, while often indifferent to 
the letter of the statute is apt to live 
up to the law as his community con- 
strues it. 

I once asked a Florida hunter if game 
laws were ever kept in the Big Cypress. 

“We boys keep ’em,” he replied, 
“better ’n the fellows we guide. I never 
shoot game for fun, and I don’t kill ary 
deer or turkey when the law’s on, unless 
I’m workin’ in the woods and get hun- 
gry. If the sheriff wants to stop that 
he’ll have to come and live with me.” 








GAME BIRDS AT CLOSE RANGE 


BY HERBERT K. JOB 


Illustrated with Photographs by the Author 





] HE average gunner does 
not really become inti- 
mate with the objects 
of his pursuit—unless, 
forsooth, eating them 
creates an intimate re- 

ei eae wai lation! Even should he 
become quite familiar with their haunts, 
their actions when pursued or “ pointed,” 
their ways of trying to escape, he does 
not really know them much better than 
soldiers know their enemy by experience 
with them on the field of battle. 

If the sportsman would become ac- 
quainted with the wild game, he must be 
more than a mere gunner. He must 
have the instincts and spirit of the nat- 
uralist and enjoy the study of the deni- 
zens of the wild for their own sakes, in 


all the varied aspects of their lives and 
at all seasons, and not simply as creatures 
to be killed. They will afford him more 
satisfaction than ever before, especially 
if he lays aside the gun for the camera, 
that best form of modern sportsmanship. 

The camera is a great eye opener. 
From my own experience I can give fair 
warning that when one undertakes this 
form of hunting in earnest, he introduces 
an element which is liable to play havoc 
with past ideals and conceptions. But 
even should it spoil one as a gunner, as 
it has spoiled me, that is small matter, 
if one finds a far more interesting and 
enjoyable sport. 

One boon that “the new hunting” 
brings is the abolition of “ closed” sea- 
sons; all the year is “open” for the 


























HOW MRS. BOB WHITE SKULKS 


AWAY FROM HER GRASSY NEST. 
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IDEAL RUFFED GROUSE COUNTRY IN 
























































EVEN THE SHY 


SHARP-TAILED PRAIRIE GROUSE OF SASKATCHEWAN CAN BE 


PHOTOGRAPHED “AT HOME.” 


camera. If one still wishes to use the 
gun at times and in proper season, he can 
also hunt with the camera at other times 
or at all times. Spring, summer, fall, 
winter—all are there for your use—each 
with its appropriate offering of game. 
Spring is the best season for acquaintance 
with the game birds in their domestic 
life. In the fall the wild fowl and bay- 
birds, flocking in the open, afford ‘fine 
opportunities, but the great upland game 
birds, “the big four ”—ruffed grouse, 
bob white, woodcock, and Wilson’s snipe, 
can best be studied and photographed in 
the nesting season. 

The ruffed grouse seems to me the 
hardest subject of them all, and it was 
the last of the four which I succeeded 
in photographing. The “ drumming” 
which begins in April sounds like a chal- 
lenge to come and try, but it has not 
yet been my good fortune to get a snap- 
shot of the old rooster in that act. I 
have found their nests, though, and quite 
a number of them. 

Never shall I forget the first. I was 
struggling through a cedar swamp, im- 


peded by the profusion of débris and un- 
dergrowth, and came presently to a 
large, decayed tree trunk lying prostrate. 
As I was climbing over it, something 


happened. From the other side off went 
a big bird with a tremendous racket, 
almost in my face, and disappeared like 
a flash. Beside the log was a depression 
lined with dead leaves and feathers, and 
in it was a pile of buff-colored eggs, 
about a dozen in number. 

Another day, while passing through a 
grove of tall white pines, one of those 
nice tracts with a carpet of fragrant 
pine needles clear of undergrowth, I was 
surprised by a grouse flushing near me 
right from the open ground at the base 
of a pine; there I found a nest and eggs, 
without any concealment other than the 
“ protective coloration” of the brooding 
bird. There was another similar grove 
closely adjoining this one, and a few 
minutes later, as I passed through it, I 
started another grouse from her nest in 
a similar location. 

Two ruffed-grouse nests in a day is 
unusual luck, but I know of a survey- 
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THE WOODCOCK IS HARD TO SEE, BUT EASY TO PHOTOGRAPH WHEN ONCE HE HAS 
BEEN LOCATED. 


ing party which also found two in a 
morning’s jaunt in ordinary second- 
growth woodland, only a few gunshots 
apart. It happened at that time that 
I was hot-foot on the trail of the grouse 
for photographs, and had tramped the 
woods that season many a mile to no 
purpose. A member of the surveying 
party—it was their Indian guide—took 
pity on me, and conducted me to the 
nests, three miles from the road, in a 
notch between two mountains. 

One nest had been broken up by some 
snake or animal, but the other was intact 
and the bird was on. She was a shy 
beauty, a skulker, whose habit it was to 
sneak off on foot when she saw me com- 
ing. The nest was at the base of a 
clump of chestnut sprouts, and on the 
dark side at that. Not being able to 
creep up on the bird, I set the camera 
on the tripod concealed in a bush near- 
by, to make exposures by a thread from 
a distance. 

A merry chase she gave me for the 
next three days. She would stay off 
for a long time, and when I did manage 


to get a few exposures, they were hope- 


lessly under timed. Finally I left the 
camera out overnight, protected by a 
rubber cloth, taking chances on some 
animal tripping on the strong thread and 
breaking the instrument. All went well 
though, and I caught her early in the 
morning, when the light was more on the 
nest. 

Those hours and days in hiding near 
that nest gave me the best chances I ever 
had to become acquainted with the ruf- 
fed grouse. I watched the shy bird 
walk through the woods, return to her 
nest, sit on her eggs, and leave them 
again. I also had an introduction to 
her husband. Sometimes he was like a 
turkey gobbler, bristled up, seeming 
nearly as big as a bushel basket. He 
was a pompous fellow, and his wife 
seemed almost as much afraid of him as 
she was of me. 

His courting was very impetuous. He 
would rush for her suddenly when she 
was on the nest, and off she would. go 
like a bomb, making me wonder that 
the eggs were not all broken. Foiled, 
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but not cast down, he would stand be- 
side the nest, his tail and his black ruff 
erected and fully spread, every feather 
sticking straight out. He was a beauty, 
and I might have had his picture if I 
had not been so ambitious and set the 
camera so near that the image of the 
nest alone nearly filled the plate. He 
stood so for a full minute, then saun- 
tered off, and soon after he disappeared 
his wife came sneaking back home, ap- 
parently hoping he would not hear her. 
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venture from the other side of the rocks 
before I peered over to see if she was 
there. 

Our little friend Bob White is some- 
what easier to cultivate acquaintance 
with. In severe winter weather the 
covey make themselves at home around 
the farm buildings and often accept the 
hospitality of food provided for them, 
even in the barnyard. When spring 
comes, who does not enjoy hearing the 
male whistle from the fence or wall? 























THE WOODCOCK DOES NOT OBJECT TO A CAMERA, EVEN WHEN HE IS OUT FOR A 
PROMENADE. 


The old saying that it never rains but 
it pours was illustrated in about a week, 
when a young friend showed me another 
nest. This one was under a fallen tree, 
back from the top of a steep ledge of 
rocks in a nice grove of white birches, a 
favorite place for the grouse. This bird 
was shy, too, but instead of sneaking 
away on foot, she would fairly explode 
from her nest on the wing the in- 
stant I showed the top of my head above 
the ledge. I fooled her by hiding the 
camera amid the deébris of fallen 
branches and pulling the thread at a 


It is a pretty sight to watch them 
through the glass. ‘The nest is hidden 
away in the grass, among weeds. or 
débris in the field or pasture, often near 
the fence. 

Both sexes incubate, but the female 
does most of this work. Though usually 
they do not leave the nest till closely 
approached, photographing them on or 
at the nest is an uncertain matter, as 
some individuals are afraid of the cam- 
era, while others at times are very 
bold. I have been able even to stroke a 
female on the nest, and then, by poking 




















GAME BIRDS AT CLOSE RANGE 


her gently, induce her to leave the nest 
without flushing and snap her with the 
camera as she stood or crouched in the 
grass. 

At one time I made zealous effort to 
photograph a bevy of quail in action, in 
hunting season, flushing before the dogs. 
I went out with gunners, and when 
the dogs made a close point, indicating 
pretty accurately where the birds were, 
I would aim the camera, shutter set for 
one one-thousandth of a second, get 
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birds in “ gaminess” if not in size, is 
of perennial interest. Last July I fre- 
quently met some near home, in the 
suburbs of New Haven, Conn. I know 
of two places where there is a family 
party. One is a boggy part of a pasture, 
overgrown with rather low alder bushes, 
and they are faithful to it, though the 
family scatters out to feed. 

As I walk around, I have.on several 
occasions had a bird suddenly flush lit- 
erally from under my foot, just as I was 
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RUFFED GROUSE THAT COULD BE “ TAKEN ” 


ONLY BY LEAVING THE CAMERA ON 


GUARD ALL NIGHT. 


some one to toss a stone into the brush, 
and snap the instant the birds flushed, 
even sometimes trying to anticipate their 
irruption, 

Despite all my pains, I never caught 
a single bird on the plate. They were 
too hopelessly fast for me, though not 
for the gunners, who, had they known 
how my pictures would turn out, might 
have poked fun at my “hunting.” I 
still think the trick can be done, and I 
may do it yet, with practice. 

The woodcock, that curious woodland 
snipe, recognized as the greatest of game 


about to plant that member on the bird’s 
back. It seemed unwilling to fly till it 
became certain that not to move was to 
be crushed. As it would alight in the 
same limited tract, it was usually only a 
question of time until I was again step- 
ping on it or another of the brood. It 
seemed as though those woodcock had 
acquired the habit of getting in my 
way. 

The other family I discovered in a 
narrow belt of woods, bordering a pond, 
a hay field, and a swampy tract of high 
bushes. The first I knew of their pres- 
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ence all five of them began flushing close 
around me, one or two at atime. They 
flew very slowly and feebly, as though 
in deep moult, and alighted close by. 
One seemed hardly able to sustain it- 
self, and dropped in the tall grass just 
outside the timber. I ran to see if I 
could not catch it, for the fun of the 
thing. Again it flushed and went feebly 
just over the tops of the grass, I in hot 
pursuit. I could almost keep up with 
it, but it flew over a knoll and dropped 
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blend with her surroundings. For in- 
stance, a man whom I know had oc- 
casion to leap across a brook in a swamp 
and almost landed on top of a woodcock 
sitting on eggs. If he had not done 
just that, he never in the world would 
have discovered her. 

But for all the difficulty, it is ex- 
hilarating exercise, to say the least, to 
locate a pair of woodcock in early spring, 
and in April to try to spy out the nest. 
Even when I was told on one occasion 


























WHEN THE PINTAIL LEAVES HER NEST, SHE DOES IT WITHOUT HESITATION. 


in the grass before I could get up far 
enough to see where it went. 

Returning to the woods, I flushed the 
others again. Laboriously enough, but 
true to custom, they rose almost straight 
up to the tops of the trees and made off 
into the swamp. Such experiences il- 
lustrate the barbarity of summer wood- 
cock shooting, now, fortunately, largely 
a thing of the past. 

The nest of the woodcock is harder 
to find than either of the preceding. 
Indeed it is usually by mere accident 
that a nest is discovered, so closely does 
the bird sit and so wonderfully does she 


that there was a woodcock on its nest in 
plain sight, on open ground in an alder 
swamp, it was a long time before I was 
able, unaided further, to make her out. 

Once found, no bird was easier to 
photograph on the nest. It seemed like 
photographing a rock. No matter how 
the wind blew, there she sat perfectly 
motionless. All I had to do was to set 
up the camera and get busy. Finally I 
sat down right beside her, watched her, 
even stroked her. I wish that I had 
thought to try to feed her with worms 
by hand, though perhaps she would not 
have been willing to make a motion. 


























A YOUNG PINTAIL DUCK ENJOYING A SIESTA AMONG THE REEDS. 


But, once flushed, she was very shy 
about returning. 

Several times I have kept woodcock 
in captivity and found that they make 
docile and interesting pets. They bore 
for worms placed in a pan of earth, and 
sometimes will even take them from the 
hand. As for their appetite, it is some- 
thing prodigious. I have elsewhere 
written, the substance of which I may 
venture to repeat, that one of these pets 
whose food I weighed, and which 
weighed six ounces itself, was accustomed 
daily to stow away from eight to twelve 
ounces of earthworms, averaging about 
ten. It is as though a man weighing 
one hundred and fifty pounds should eat 
upwards of three hundred pounds of beef 
per day! 

The Wilson’s snipe, often known as 
English or jacksnipe, is inaccessible in 
the nesting time to the majority, as it 
migrates well to the North. Yet, in- 
asmuch as it frequents the open meadows 
where the light is good, I think it could 
be photographed in flight. On a warm, 
bright day when they lie close and with 
a good steady dog, I am sure that some 


very pretty photographic operations 
could be performed on them with a re- 
flecting camera fitted with a large lens. 
I have not yet attempted this, but I may 
yet get around to it. 

I was much interested in the snipes’ 
ways on their nesting grounds, in the 
Magdalen Islands, Gulf of St. Law- 
rence. ‘They do not seem like our fa- 
miliar bird at all. While their partners 
incubate in the grass of the sloughs, the 
males fly about with great velocity in 
wide circles, making a humming sound 
with the wings like that of the golden- 
eye duck. When an intruder approaches 
the nest, one or both birds add to this 
humming a vocal scolding which re- 
minds one a little of the “ cac-cac-cac ” 
of the sharp-shinned hawk about the 
nest. It seems strange to see a snipe 
perched on top of a tree or bush scold- 
ing away most vociferously. 

The nest is almost impossible to find 
while they are thus engaged. We suc- 
ceeded by hiding and watching where 
the female alighted. This was within a 
few rods of the nest, to which she went 
on foot. After a proper wait it was no 
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great task to beat around and flush her 
from the four pointed, heavily mottled 
eggs in a simple little cup-shaped affair 
in a clump of grass. The bird returned 
readily, despite the camera which was 
decked over with bushes, and I secured 
a series of good pictures. Sometimes 
she eyed the camera askance, and again 
she was perfectly natural. 

Probably every sportsman has his fa- 
vorite among the wild game; some even 
become specialists in one kind. For 
myself, though I receive intense delight 
from them all, there is a peculiar thrill, 
unlike any other, imparted to me by the 
wild ducks. And among the numerous 
varieties of duck-caused thrills there 
is none equal to the sort inspired by the 


ducks on their breeding grounds of the> 


North. Among the really blissful ex- 
periences of a very happy life, I rank 
high the days of wading in the far-dis- 
tant sloughs of Saskatchewan, flushing 
the far-famed canvasbacks from their 
wicker-basket nests built out over the 
water in the clump of reeds or rushes, 
or the excitement of landing on islets in 
those lonely lakes and seeing ducks of 
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many sorts spring from their nests in the 
grass at almost every step. 

I am reminded of the enthusiastic ac- 
count given me by a settler up in the 
Turtle Mountain country of North 
Dakota about a resort of wild ducks to 
which he was directing me. ‘“ Why,” 
said he, “they are so thick there they 
positively stink!” Nor was this a very 
gross exaggeration. 

Anyhow, it is a wonderful experience 
to be in a place where the ducks are 
everywhere, flying about, swimming 
among the rushes or in small pools, 
sometimes with broods of young, their 
eggs everywhere in the grass. The wild 
fowl are so tame there that one would 
think that they were surely domesticated, 
and it is possible to sit or stroll about 
and study them intimately, learning 
more of the real life of wildfowl and 
seeing more rare varieties in a day than 
one would ordinarily have sight of in 
years. 

June is the month for this, when 
the drakes are resplendent in their beau- 
tiful spring plumage. The penciled 
canvasbacks fairly scintillate in the sun- 



































TWO KINDS OF TEAL IN THE SAME SASKATCHEWAN POOL-——CINNAMON ON LEFT, 


BLUE-WINGED ON 


RIGHT. 
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shine of that clear, bracing, prairie at- 
mosphere; little male ruddy duck is a 
comical sight with his stiff tail stuck 
straight up, his back so red, his bill so 
very blue; the green of the mallard 
drake’s head is unsurpassed; the pintail 
is dainty with his slender neck, long 
spike of a tail, and dainty plumage; the 
shoveler is fairly gorgeous; the blue- 
winged teal in full dress is a little gem, 
and so on with all the rest. To see 
them I have traveled thousands of miles, 
and found the nests of just twenty dif- 
ferent species of ducks, and it was well 
worth while. 

Even where ducks are so numerous, it 
is surprising how difficult it is to get in- 
timate pictures of them, for they are ex- 
ceedingly shy about returning to their 
nests when anyone is about. A duck, 
too, swimming at twenty-five yards is 
near for the gunner, but far for the 
photographer. One must spend days in 
blinds and plan devices to fool the ducks, 
and I have never found time for this on 
my expeditions, 

But there was one method of getting 
photographs which I found quite effec- 
tive. That was to mark numerous nests 
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by tying on the grass or bush above 
them a piece of paper or cotton. Next 
day I would walk up quietly, with my 
reflex camera focused on the spot as I 
advanced. When I came within a few 
feet the duck would spring from her 
eggs and I would snap as quickly as 
possible. It requires deftness with the 
instrument, but I secured a series of 
quite successful pictures. 

Later in the summer when the lakes 
and sloughs are full of young birds there 
are great opportunities for pictures, and 
when the fall flight is on, where ducks 
are at all numerous, great camera sport 
is possible by the use of blinds and de- 
coys, and by studying new deceptions 
for the wary fowl. 

The ducks on their northern breeding 
grounds, when fear is absent, really have 
much the same habits as they do when 
raised in preserves. It would be well 
if all our fine native species could be 
bred in partial confinement, and, with 
good and uniform protective laws in all 
the States, a National Game Commis- 
sion could restock our depleted waters 
with those graceful and valuable fowl 
as easily as they have with fish. 





KING OF THE ALLAGASH 
BY GEORGE A. CLEVELAND 


MOUNTED on a mas- 
sive shield and hang- 
ing high on the wall 
of a busy room in a 
large city, is a magnifi- 
cent moose head. Be- 
neath it, that he who 
is a card bearing these 





looks may read 
words: 


“THE KING OF THE ALLAGASH 
1889 
JUDSON BILHORN.” 


Standing thoughtfully before it re- 
cently was a grizzled old veteran of 
that region from which this splendid 
trophy had come. As he gazed at the 
head the fierce black eyes seemed to him 
to become imbued with the old-time 


fire of life, and to look down upon him 
as though saying: 

“You know the truth and must ex- 
onerate me—set me right back there in 
the region where I was king.” 

And the old guide, the only confi- 
dant of Judson Bilhorn at the camps, 
promised the wronged head of the 
famous old forest chieftain that the time 
had now come when he could and would 
vindicate him and tell to the world the 
true story of his fall. This is the story: 

There was that in the construction 
of his thorax that enabled Judson Bil- 
horn to render guttural notes of an 
astonishing profundity. These, when 
in harmonic unison with the rest of the 
chorus of soprano, tenor, and alto, were 
not altogether painful to the ear, but 
rendered solo, and likewise extempo, it 























was quite a different matter. Bilhorn’s 
persistency in this habit—in those his 
less prosperous days—subjected him to 
much rude handling from his fellow- 
workers. 

Every fall Bilhorn went down to 
the Allagash Camps, ostensibly as a 
mighty hunter, but it had leaked out 
that as a Nimrod he wouldn’t know a 
hedgehog from a calf moose in the 
woods, and as for his marksmanship, he 
couldn’t have hit a “a flock of band- 
stands flying at six rods with a shotgun 
loaded with bird shot.” His real mis- 
sion into that wilderness was to hear 
himself sing bass, at least so said his 
friendly enemies. Away on the placid 
surface of some remote lake or stream, 
deep in the hills that afford resonance, 
bearing back to his eager ears the deep 
melody, he would yodel for hours with- 
out fear of jibe or missile. 

Look on the map of Maine. Where 
the lakes are like blotches and the rivers 
a riot of scratches of ink you will see 
one. wide scrawl which is called Long 
Lake. Running into it is another and 
thinner scratch. This is the Chemquas- 
sabamticook stream. It is near the 
mouth of this, on the shore of the lake, 
that the famous camps are located, in 
the heart of a sportsman’s paradise. 

For years it had been the one great 
desire and ambition of most of those 
who went to the camps to bring down, 
secure, and bear away as a trophy of 
all trophies the head of the “ King of 
the Allagash,” a giant bull moose, a 
dominant, tyrannical black stag, who 
had long pursued his reign of terror 
unconquered. In “rutting time” he 
stalked the ridges, a living engine of 
force and venom, attacking on sight 
man or beast who dared to cross his 
pathway. He seemed either charmed 
or utterly impervious to rifle shots, 
emerging apparently unscathed from a 
fusillade of shots from organized bands 
of hunters against him, sometimes 
charging upon and routing them in a 
wild panic; when that happened they 
were lucky to escape with their lives, to 
say nothing of broken limbs. 

There are bleached bones lying in 
the forest and many a scar and crippled 
limb on living beings to-day as stern 
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mementoes of his terrible charge. Glow- 
ing columns have appeared in the news- 
papers, and the wildest and most keenly 
fascinating tales around the camp fires 
are still those of this giant stag. He 
had in this manner brought great fame 
and prestige to the region of the camps. 
He was even regarded with a sort of 
pride as the unvanquished champion of 
the field who had met and bested all 
comers. That his finish must come some 
time no one doubted, but something 
sensational was looked for in the final 
reckoning. 

Bilhorn certainly had no designs 
against this animal, no desire even to 
see him in the woods, and of all who 
went down to the camps, he was the 
last who would ever have been thought 
of as likely to capture the trophy of 
his mighty head. At the camps, he 
was always the source of unmerciful 
banter. No one would allow him in a 
hunting party on the ground that you 
can’t successfully hunt deer, any more 
than ducks, with a brass band. But he 
got one in on the whole bunch at last, 
and one that they little expected, or 
have recovered from to this day. 

Their lack of appreciation of his 
company in the chase did not disturb 
Bilhorn in the least, for such excursions 
as he took away from camp he took 
alone by preference, and the reasons 
were obvious. 

One night in mid-October he awoke 
about one o'clock. The hunting moon 
was in the full and it was almost as 
light as day. Whether it was some 
note in the snores of the sleepers, or 
whatever it was, he became possessed 
of an extraordinary desire to sing. He 
knew better than to attempt it around 
the camps at that hour, so he arose and 
dressed, and taking his rifle, quietly 
stole from the cabin. At the landing 
he launched a canoe, and paddled softly 
along the lake shore. 

At the mouth of the “ Bamticook ” 
he turned in, and spellbound by the 
enchanting effect of the moonlight and 
the weird shadows cast upon the waters 
by the overhanging fringe of pines, he 
paddled for some distance along the 
wilderness water way in silence. 
Finally he reached a spot that partic- 
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ularly impressed him. On one side the 
heavily wooded ridge sloped down to 
within a few rods of the water, a space 
of dead swale intervening. On_ the 
other a barren extended back an eighth 
of a mile to a dense cedar swamp. A 
few rods from the river, a_ colossal 
bowlder—stranded there in the dim 
ages past—loomed up in the mellow 
light like the gray bulk of a mighty 
prehistoric elephant. Close beside it he 
noticed a stout scrub cedar. On the 
ridge side, and back beyond the cedar 
forest, the sharp outlines of the hill 
peaks were silhouetted against the pearly 
sky. It was a vast, sylvan amphitheater, 
weird, silent, and beautiful. 

Bilhorn’s craft had drifted to an 
anchorage in the dry brown flags on 
the barren side of the stream. There 
he rested for a time drinking in the 
inspiration of the scene. It was quite 
warm for the season, and the tempered, 
balsam-laden air acted upon him as 
might some rare, subtle wine, and soon 
he began to roll out upon the chaste 
slumbers of the jungle a profound, 
dolorous solo, now voluminous, now 
soft and mellifluous. Back from the 
startled hills it beat, a dismal cadence, 
sweet and captivating to the ears of 
its originator. 

For some time he continued to render 
and listen, drinking in soulfuls of the 
basso effulgence, until he detected a 
note that he knew did not have its 
birth in his vocal organs. The nearest 
thing he could compare it to was the 
lost-soul wail of the whistling buoy off 
Point Lepreaux. Ooo! Ooo! it boomed 
at intervals. He didn’t know what it 
was and wasn’t sure he cared to. It 
didn’t stop him, however, for he con- 
tinued to chant with increased vigor. 
Soon the notes began to boom more 
forcibly, Jouder, nearer. 

He was able now to locate the direc- 
tion, They came from the ridge, but 
far up the river. Now they began to 
shape themselves into gruff, jerky 
grunts, emphatic, defiant, competitive. 
There was also the thud of heavy foot- 
falls and a thrashing of trees, He 
stopped his singing and peered curiously 
up into the dark maze of the ridge, un- 
certain of purpose and a little thankful 
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that the river intervened at least be- 
tween him and whatever it was. With 
the stopping of the singing the grunts 
ceased also, but the footfalls continued 
cautiously, until Bilhorn knew that 
some mighty animal had halted just 
within the wood. ‘ Whoo-oo-oof!” A 
mighty snort, like the exhaust of an 
engine, blew out, and then all was still. 

Bilhorn crouched in the canoe, think- 
ing wildly. He dared not attempt to 
move in either direction. He stole a 
glance behind him at the rock and meas- 
ured the distance. No, he hadn’t the 
mind just then even to try to reach the 
advantage of that. But he must do 
something to relieve the tensity of the 
situation, and what he did do would 
be hard to explain. He began to do 
the very thing that had led him into the 
whole situation. He sang! beginning 
on Do, in the bass clef, then, Si, La, 
Sol, Fa, down, down, when, crack! 
crash! and out of the fringing hedge of 
dry kyle—the wash of many freshets— 
dashed a gigantic, towering, black beast. 
With thunderous strides it plowed 
through the rustling swale to the river 
bank scarce a hundred feet opposite. 
There it stood in mighty stature, its 
great head thrown high, its sweeping 
spread of antlers, with blades as broad 
as shovel palms, in plain view. Its terri- 
fying black eyes glistened in the moon 
rays and showed an ominous crescent of 
white at the back. From its nostrils 
came puffs of white vapor. 

Wondering, it continued to stand, 
glaring across at the diminutive object 
cringing in the canoe, Where was the 
rival, the worthy foe he had expected 
to meet down there by the river, whose 
blatant challenge had disturbed the 
sanctified night of his realm? Bilhorn 
knew what it was well enough now; 
knew that his melody had unwittingly 
“called” a moose; knew that he was 
face to face with Maine’s greatest 
game animal. He recalled the years of 
banter and slur, the discredit as a sports- 
man cast upon him at home and in 
camp. 

A ripping detonation rang out. Like 
a volley of infantry the echoes fusilladed 
back, as hill spoke to hill. There was 
a choking fume of powder in the mist 

















that hung before him, and through it 
he saw still standing the ebon bulk of 
the stag. But only an instant. Then 
with a mighty roar he hurled himself 
down the bank into the river, and 
straight across for the canoe he came, 
the water flying before him as from the 
prow of a steamship. 

Bilhorn rolled out of the canoe, flung 
his rifle to the winds, and dashed to- 
ward the rock. Instantly he saw that 
he could not climb it of itself, but there 
was the cedar! He sprang into it and 
scrambled up its branches. From the 
top, he reached a cleft of the rock and 
pulled himself up just as the cedar was 
swept from beneath him like a reed. 
But on the apex of that grand old relic 
of the glacial age, he was safe, as safe 
as if he had been in a balloon. 

In a cyclone of rage, the baffled stag 
circled the rock. He bellowed, he 
swept at the unoffending swale with 
his horns and pawed up the bog and 
muck. He rose on his hind legs and 
struck at the rock like a pile driver, with 
his ponderous fore hoofs uncomfortably 
near; blasts of his hot breath, odorous 
of pungent resinous browse, blew into 
the face of the man clinging like a treed 
cat to the summit of the rock. 

Suddenly the stag paused in his mad 
rampage, threw up his horns, and stared 
in the direction of the cedar swamp. 
“Oonh! Aaah! Ooonh! came a new 
war cry from the swamp. A deep, defi- 
ant response to the challenge roared 
from Bilhorn’s bull, as he stood there, 
his huge black form higher and more 
bulky to the fore, his monstrous spread 
of horn, his thick, ungainly, overshot 
nose curling and wrinkling, his heavy 
brush of mane erect and ruffled for- 
ward. 

“Uunh! Uunh!” came the slogan 
from the cedars, in jerky grunts, show- 
ing that the utterer was running as he 
voiced his challenge. Bilhorn’s bull 
kept his position at the rock, apparently 
preferring to defend his quarry there 
rather than to rush to meet the new- 
comer. There was a-wild thrashing of 
boughs, and out on the barren dashed 
another “Richmond” in the field, 


heading straight for the seat of the dis- 
turbance that had attracted him. So 
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rapidly did he come that Bilhorn’s 
champion had barely time to square 
himself for the crash, that was like a 
collision of two locomotives. As horn 
met horn, Bilhorn’s bull was bowled 
completely off his feet, his antagonist 
rolling fairly over him. 

Both ungainly beasts lumbered to 
their feet and blindly drove at each 
other again like living battering-rams. 
Then followed a contest such as few 
men have ever witnessed, a battle for 
the championship of the Kingdom of 
the Allagash and the wilderness. They 
were almost counterparts, Bilhorn’s bull 
a shade lower, but sturdier enough in 
neck and limb to offset that, and he had 
the more perfect armament of horn. 

Bilhorn forgot all fear in the royalty 
of the fray. He could easily have slid 
down the back side of the bowlder 
and made his escape, but no such 
thought was in him. Instead he stood 
erect on the rock, his hat in his hand, 
waving his arms and yelling madly to 
spur on his champion. 

An hour it seemed they had battled, 
neither appearing to gain a point of 
advantage. Their sides showed red 
gashes from the savage ripping of horn 
points. Their eyes were reddened, and 
there was crimson in the flecks of froth 
that flew from their nostrils. The bog 
was churned into a black slough of 
muck beneath them. The first streaks 
of dawn were showing, when—was it 
fate, luck, or the better strategy of the 
newcomer ?—the advantage of position 
was taken from Bilhorn’s stag. 

Now the newcomer could stand off 
a locomotive. He could even recover a 
measure of his wind, while his oppo- 
nent must continue to weaken. And the 
effect soon told. Suddenly he seemed 
to gather himself together and bring all 
his great force of bone and muscle into 
one grand, herculean effort, and Bil- 
horn’s bull slipped backward. His ad- 
versary was actually forcing bog and 
all back with him, the spongy mass 
soughing up behind his helpless 
haunches. This was a dangerous turn 
in the fray. He realized it and strug- 
gled to gain a stay somewhere, any- 
where, but there was nothing to hold 
to. Back! Back! he settled on_ his 
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haunches, until he was driven squarely 
over on his broadside, hopelessly out 
of action, terribly at the mercy of his 
foe, who horned him brutally, again 
and again, until sheer lack of breath 
forced him to draw back for an instant. 
Up from the reddened slough the 
vanquished beast staggered, a fearful 
spectacle. Not an instant did he falter, 
but with his dark life blood pouring 
from his sides, drove straight at his 
enemy again. The rest is soon told. 
As the dying stag came on blindly, he 
stumbled and fell squarely on the low- 
ered antlers of his conqueror. Viciously 
the standing bull strove to extricate his 
horns from beneath the heavy body of 
his victim, but he was pinned fast. 
Then came the spectacular finish of 
this battle, worthy of the most exacting 
Roman arena. Slowly but surely the 
victor began to lift the huge form of 
the fallen stag, until with one mighty 
upward sweep, he hurled it fairly over 
his back, where it struck on the rock 
with a sickening thud and fell at its 
base, a quivering, shapeless mass of 
mangled flesh and bone. The victor 


wheeled and gazed for a moment at 
the quiet form. 

To the trembling panting figure of 
the man on the rock, he paid no heed. 
Satisfied that his adversary would trou- 
ble him no more, he turned and with 
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heavy swinging strides went back into 
the swamp from which he had come. 
Thus fell the “ King of the Allagash,” 
not from any cunning or craft of puny 
man, but in a battle royal, worthy of 
the Spartan kings, waged with a foe 
deserving of his blade, in defense of his 
crown and realm. 

It was daylight when Bilhorn de- 
scended from the rock. Silently, sorrow- 
fully he viewed the fallen chieftain. 
His splendid head he found to be but 
little injured. This he carefully severed. 
The ruined body, he reverently covered 
as best he could with the clods of 
muck. There the bones rest to this day, 
marked by the massive bowlder as a 
monument. 

Bilhorn’s appearance at sunrise, non- 
chalantly paddling up to the crowd 
gathered about the camp landing, with 
the great head sitting up lifelike across 
the bow of his canoe, was the sensation 
of the history of the camps, a jolt from 
which they have not recovered to this 
day. He, Bilhorn, of all men, had stolen 
forth in the night and returned with 
the most coveted trophy in the Maine 
woods. 

But over the tale that he told them, 
as to the manner of its taking, we must 
draw the velvet mantle of extenuation. 
That which is here set down for the 
first time has at least the merit of truth. 
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PART THREE 


Land and the Blue Waters of the Mediterranean 
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Out of the Sunrise 


=m HHAVE seen the shores 
of Africa and Spain! 
| The bath steward came 
# very early this morning 
—earlier than usual. 





# I had forgotten and was 
sleepy, so I said “ No,” and tried to doze 
again. Then all at once from the deck 
there arose a swell of music—rich, tri- 
umphant music—an orchestration of 
“ Holy, Holy, Holy ’—such a strain as 
one might expect to hear if the eternal 
gates should swing ajar. I remembered, 
then; it was Sunday morning, but there 
was something more—land! the land 
that lies on the other side of the ocean! 

In a moment I was at my porthole, 
which is on the starboard side. We had 
changed our course and were bearing 
more to the north. Directly in front of 
me the sun was rising. The east was a 
mass of glowing outlines—golden clouds 
and hilltops mingled. It was the Orient 
—that is what it was—the far East; 
the sun rising over Africa! Something 
got hold of me then—I hardly know 
what. Certainly I was not unhappy, 
but then it was all so sudden and spec- 
tacular, and I had waited for it so long. 

I do not remember how I got dressed ; 
only for a moment at a time could I drag 
myself away from that porthole. The 


sun rose higher—the outlines of Moroc- 
co became more distinct, but they did not 
lose their wonder of color—their glory 
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of purple and gold. I realized now that 
the prospectuses had not exaggerated 
the splendor of the East, even on their 
gorgeous covers—that they could not do 
so if they tried. By the time I was on 
deck we were running close enough to 
the lofty shores to make out villages here 
and there and hilltop towers—the habi- 
tation and the watchtowers of the 
Moors. How eagerly and minutely one 
scanned these with glasses to distinguish 
the first sign of Oriental life—to get a 
glimpse of the reality of what had so 
long been but a romance and a dream. 
It was those people who had conquered 
Spain and built the Alhambra. 

What was going on inside of those 
curious flat-topped houses and those tow- 
ers? Marvelous matters, no doubt, that 
had to do with nargileh and magic and 
scimiters and flying carpets and scarcely 
perceptible nods to the executioner, 
always hovering among the draperies 
in the background. The Patriarch came 
along and explained that the Phcenicians 
had been here and taken charge of things 
in their usual fashion, and then gone off 
and forgotten the place a thousand years 
or so before the Moors were ever heard 
of. Then the Reprobates appeared and 
declared that there was no romance any- 
where in sight and never had been in 
that direction; that Morocco was just 
a place of wretched government and mis- 
erable people whose chief industries were 
laziness and crime. 

There are moments when I would be 
willing for this ship to sink to properly 
punish the Patriarch and the Reprobates 
for disturbing my contemplations in that 
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way. The Diplo- 
mat was better. 
He said there was 
as much romance 
and magic over 
there as ever, and 
more  execution- 
ers; and_ the 
Diplomat knows. 
We would pass 
Ceuta, the Afri- 
can Pillar of 
Hercules, before 
long, he told us, 
and ventured the 
information that 
the other pillar 
was the Rock of 
Gibraltar, which 
lay still farther 
ahead. 

We went over to the other side of 
the ship presently, for we were over- 
looking the Bay of Trafalgar where a 
little more than a liundred years ago 
Horatio Nelson died, after convincing 
the combined navies of France and Spain 
that it required something besides num- 
bers to win a victory. Nelson went into 
that fight with thirty-two vessels, little 
and big, against forty of the combined 
fleets. He hoisted the signal, “ England 
expects every man to do his duty,” and 
every man did it. One half of the com- 
bined fleets struck their colors, and the 
rest made off, or sank, and with them 
went Napoleon Bonaparte’s scheme for 
invading England. 

We looked out on that placid water, 
laughing in the Sunday morning sun- 
light, and tried to imagine those vanished 
fleets—stately ships of the line with their 
banks of 
guns; smart 
frigates and 
rakish cutters 
—all that 
splendid con- 
course of 
black hull 
and towering 
canvas, and 
then the boom 
and the flash 
of guns—the 
conflict and 
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the glory of that 

morning so long 

ago. This much, 
at least, was real, 
and it was ro- 
mance; not even 
the Patriarch and 

~ the  Reprobates 
could brush away 
the bloom. 

The Captain 
came by and 
pointed ahead to 
Tarifa where the 
Barbary pirates a 
long time ago 
levied tribute on 
the merchants 
and added the 
word “ tariff” to 
the dictionary. 

Their old castle has fallen into ruin, but 
the old industry still thrives under the 
same name. Then we went back to star- 
board again for a look at Tangier where, 
alas! we were not to land, because Al- 
giers had been provided for us as the 
next stop instead. 

But now Gibraltar, the crouching lion 
of Trafalgar, had risen from the sea. 
The English call it ‘“‘ The Rock,” and 
that is just what it looks like—a big 
bowlder shaped like a sleeping lion—its 
head toward Spain, its tail toward 
Africa. I think most persons have an 
idea that the Rock lies lengthwise, east 
and west—I know I thought so. In- 
stead, it lies north and south, and is 
really a stone finger pointed by Spain 
toward the African coast. It is Great 
Britain’s pride—it has cost enough for 
her to be proud of it—and is her chief 

stronghold, 

About it 
are gathered 
her warships 
of to-day — 
dark, low- 
browed fight- 
ers like our 
~own—any 
one of them 
well able to 
send to the 

bottom a 
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like Nelson’s and the combined fleets be- 
sides. They look quiet enough, ugly 
enough, and drowsy enough now. .So 
does Gibraltar, but it is just as well, 
perhaps, not to twist the Lion’s tail. We 
had no intention of doing so, and I 
don’t see why they were so afraid of us. 
They wouldn’t let us visit their shoot- 
ing galleries—the galleries where they 
kept their big guns, I mean; they 
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wouldn’t let us climb the Rock on 
the outside; they wouldn’t even let us 
visit an old Moorish castle which 
stands about halfway up. Perhaps they 
thought we would spike their guns, or 
steal the castle, or blow up the Rock. 

They did let us come ashore in our 
tender, and they let us take carriages and 
drive along the main streets of the city, 
through a park or two and out to Eu- 
ropa Point—I think that was the place. 
We were interested, but not enthusiastic. 
After Madeira, one does not go mad 
over the beauties of Gibraltar. The 
vehicles were funny little affairs—Span- 
ish, I suppose; the driver spoke the Eng- 
lish of Gibraltar—an English which 
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nobody outside of Gibraltar, and only a 
few people there, can understand; the 
road was good; the flowers—bluebells, 
yellow daisies, dandelions, sweet alyssum, 
century plant, and heliotrope—all wild 
—were profuse and lavishly in bloom 
everywhere along the way. Had we 
come direct to Gibraltar, we should have 
raved over these things like enough, and 
we did rave a little, but it was a sort 





HAD RISEN FROM THE SEA. 


of placid ecstasy. Military hospitals 
and barracks and officers’ quarters are 
not the kind of scenery to excite this 
crowd, 

It was different, though, when we got 
to Europa Point. There, on one side 
rose the great Rock abruptly from the 
sea, while before us stretched the Medi- 
terranean, all blue and emerald and iri- 
descent, like a great fire opal in the sun. 
It was our first glimpse of the water 
along whose shores began the history and 
the religions of more than half the 
world. “ The grand object of all travel 
is to see the shores of the Mediterrane- 
an,” said Dr. Johnson, and there were 
some of us who not until that moment, 
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I think, fully grasped the fact that this 
object, this dream of a lifetime, was 
about to be accomplished. 

The Patriarch forgot the Phoenicians 
for a little and began to talk about 
Athens and of Mars Hill from which 
St. Paul had preached, though he added 
presently that it was quite certain St. 
Paul’s grandfather had been a Phee- 
nician; the Diplomat quoted something 
about his soul being “ far away sailing 
on the Vesuvian Bay ”’; the Porpoise be- 
gan to meditate audibly how far it was 
in a straight line to Jerusalem; the Mill 
ground a little quiet grist about flannels 
she expected to wear in Egypt; even the 
Reprobates were subdued and thought- 
ful in the face of this watery theater 
that had held the drama of the ancient 
world. 

We drove back to the town, separated, 
and wandered about where fancy led us. 
Laura and I had a little business with 
the American consul, who is an example 
of what an American consul ought to 
be: a gentleman who is a consul by pro- 
fession and not by party favor, being 
the third Sprague in line who has held 
the post. Through him we met a most 
interesting person, one who brought us 
in direct contact, as it were, with that 
old first party of Pilgrims to make the 
Oriental cruise. Michael Befunes was 
his name, guide and courier to Mark 
Twain and his party, forty-two years 
ago. 

Befiunes must have been a handsome 
creature in those days; he is a handsome 
creature still—tall, finely featured, with 
flowing black hair—carrying his sixty- 
five years as lightly as wind flowers— 
gay, voluble, enthusiastic—ready for the 
future, glorying in the past. He took 
us to a coffee house and entertained us, 
and held us enthralled for an hour or 
more with his tide of eloquence and in- 
formation. He told us of the trip he 
had made through Spain with the “ In- 
nocents”’; of many other trips in lands 
near and far. He told us of the things 
in Gibraltar we had not seen—of the 
galleries and the monkey pit; also, of 
the wonderful monkeys themselves who 
inhabit the Rock and are intelligent al- 
most beyond belief—who refrain from 
speaking English only because they are 
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afraid of having red coats put on them 
and being made into soldiers. 

Gibraltar was once a pare of Africa, 
according to tradition, and the monkeys 
remained on the Rock when the separa- 
tion took place. But guides know that 
a subterranean passage from the bottom- 
less monkey pit connects the Rock with 
Africa to this day, and that the monkeys 
travel back and forth through it and 
keep posted on warfare and new inven- 
tions, in preparation for a time when 
they shall be ready to regain their lost 
empire; and that sometimes at dusk, if 
one lies hidden and remains very quiet, 
he may overhear them discuss these 
things, as in the failing twilight they 
“walk together, holding each other’s 
tails.” 

We could have listened all night to 
Befiunes, for he made the old time and 
the old-time traditions real to us. And 
perhaps Behunes would have talked all 
night, for he declared—and we believed 
him—that he could talk for five hours 
without a break. Naturally I expected 
to pay the score in the coffee house and 
to make some special acknowledgment to 
Benunes for his time. Not at all; he 
called the waiter with a flourish, threw 
down more than enough money and told 
him to keep the change, regretting vol- 
ubly that we could not partake further of 
his hospitality. We should have the free- 
dom of the city—of everything—he said, ° 
when we came again. Ah, me! I sus- 
pect there is only one Befiunes and that 
he belongs to a time which will soon 
vanish away. 

We went through the town—almost 
a closed town, because it was Sunday, 
and not an inviting town, I think, at 
best. Here and there were narrow 
streets that wound up or down, yet were 
only mildly seductive. But it is a cos- 
mopolitan town—the most cosmopolitan 
town on earth, perhaps. Every kind of 
money is in use there—every language 
is spoken, 

“Picture postals twelve for a quar- 
ter!’ was the American cry that greeted 
us at every turn. If we had been Eng- 
lish it would have been “twelve for a 
shilling,” or if German “zwolf fiir eine 
Mark,” no doubt. They do not mistake 
nationalities in Gibraltar—they have all 
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HERE AND THERE WERE NARROW 


kinds to study from. Moors we saw— 
black, bare-legged, and gayly attired—a 
taste of the Orient we were about to 
enter and if there were any nationalities 
we did not see in this motley-thronged, 
Mediterranean gateway I do not recall 
them now. We bought a few postal 
cards, and two fans with bullfights on 
them, but unlike the Quaker City pil- 
grims we bought no gloves. 

I did look at certain stylish young 
creatures who passed now and then and 
wondered if one of them might not be 
the bewitching saleslady who had sold 
those gloves. And then I remembered 
she would not be young and bewitching 
any more; she would be carrying the 
burden and the record of many years. 
Unlike the first Pilgrims, too, we did not 
hear the story of the “ Queen’s Chair.” 
That was worn out at last, and exists 
to-day only in the guide-books. We 
drove over to Spanish Town by and by, 
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STREETS THAT WOUND UP OR DOWN, 


but it was still less inviting over there, 
so we drove back, passed out through the 
great gates which close every evening 
at sunset, and waited at the pier for the 
little tender, for it was near evening and 
we were through with Gibraltar and 
ready for the comfort of the ship. 

It is a curious place—a place of a 
day’s interest for the traveler—of enor- 
mous interest to the military world. 
For two hundred years it has been main- 
tained with English blood and treasure, 
until it has become the most costly jewel 
of that lavish kingdom. There are those 
to-day—Englishmen—who say it is not 
worth the price—that it is no longer 
worth any price, and they advocate re- 
turning it to Spain. No army could 
take it, but no army wants to take it— 
nothing could be gained by taking jt any 
more. But it is one of England’s pre- 
cious traditions, and if will take another 
two hundred years, at least, and a vast 
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expenditure for maintenance before Eng- 
land will let that tradition go. 

There were papers on the tender, 
London and Paris journals, but the only 
American news was that Congress had 
been advised against tinkering with the 
tariff. That did not interest us. Had 
we not been face to face with the head- 
quarters of tariff that very morning, and 
heard the story of how that noble in- 
dustry was born? This later item was 
mere detail. 

Back on the ship, looking at the lion 
couchant while the twilight falls and the 
lights come out along its base. There 
is no harshness now. The lion’s skin 
has become velvet—it is a veritable lion, 
asleep among fireflies. We lift anchor 
and steam slowly into the Mediter- 
ranean. ‘The lion loses its form, be- 
comes a dark wedge, the thin edge to- 
ward Spain. Night deepens as we creep 
farther around; the wedge shortens, 
contracts to a cone, a pyramid—the level 
sea changes to a desert. The feeling 
somehow grows that Africa has_re- 
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claimed its own—the Lion of England 
has become a pyramid of the sands. 


XI 
Early Mediterranean Experiences 


Our first day in the Mediterranean 
is without a flaw. It is a quiet, sun- 
lit day—just pleasantly warm—the ship 
steady as a rock on this luminous, level 
sea. No wonder the ancients did not 
want to leave these placid waters and 
venture out upon the dark tossing At- 
lantic which they could see foaming just 
beyond the Pillars of Hercules. No 
wonder they peopled those hungry wa- 
ters with monsters and evil spirits. 
Here, on this tranquil sea, there were 
no unfamiliar dangers. ‘The summer 
shores that shut them in held all their 
world—a_ golden world of romance 
wherein gods mingled with the affairs of 
men; where fauns and hamadryads flit- 
ted through the groves; where nereids 
and tritons sported along the waves. 
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One can become almost a [ 
part of that world on a day 
like this and understand the 
reluctance which fell upon 
those mariners when they 
thought of sailing out of 
this fair, familiar sea. 

We have all day and 
night to get to Algiers, now 
less than three hundred 
miles away, sO we are just 
loafing along, making wide 
circles,-now and then, “ to 
test the compass,” one of 
the officers said awhile ago. 
I did not know they had 
to test compasses, and I’m 
rather doubtful about the 
matter still. I suspect that 
officer is enjoying himself 
quietly at our expense. I 
suspect it, because he is 
the same officer who told 


the Credulous One, the 





other day when the ship 
was rolling heavily, that 
the jarring, beating sound 


we heard every now and then was 
made by the ship running over whales. 
The noise was really made by the 
screw lifting ‘out of the water and 
beating the surface with its blades, but 
the Credulous One, who is a trusting 
soul—a stout lady of middle age and 
gentle spirit—believed the whale story 
and repeated it around the ship. - She 
said how many whales there must be 
down here and pitied them whenever 
she heard that cruel sound. 

However, on a day like this it is no 
matter; they may test the compass or 
sail around and around for any purpose 
they choose, and we will believe what- 
ever reason they give us, for we are in 
a mood and an atmosphere to believe 
strange tales and idle fancies. Just now 
we are not far off Cape Gata, Spain, 
and the white tops of the Sierra Nevada 
mountains are in full view. We can 
bring them quite near with our glasses 
—just near enough to fill them with 
enchantment and to make us wish to ex- 
plore. 

That officer came along again a mo- 
ment ago, and told us that the moun- 
tains nearest are called the Sierra de 








TOLD THE CREDULOUS ONE THAT THE JARRING SOUND 
WAS MADE BY THE SHIP RUNNING 


OVER WHALES. 


Gata, which sounds true. Somewhere 
beyond them lies Grenada and the AI- 
hambra, and there, too, is the old, old 
city of Cordova, capital of the Moorish 
kings and for three hundred years one 
of the greatest centers of commerce in 
the world. But these things are only 
history. What we care for on a day 
like this is invention—romance—and it 
is the remembering that somewhere be- 
yond that snowy rim Don Quixote and 
Sancho wandered through the fields of 
fancy and the woods of dream that 
makes us wish that we might anchor 
along those shores and follow that va- 
grant quest. 

I drifted into the smoking room and 
mentioned these things to the Repro- 
bates, but they did not seem interested. 
They had the place all to themselves and 
the Doctor was dozing in one corner 
and between naps was administering 
philosophy to the Colonel and the Apos- 
tle who were engaged in their everlast- 
ing game of piquet. He roused up when 
I came in to deal out a few comforting 
remarks. 

‘““ What do they care for scenery or 
romance,” he said, “ or anything else ex- 
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cept to gamble all day? All you’ve got 
to do is to look at them to get an in- 
ventory of their characters. Just look 
at the Colonel, for instance; did you ever 
see a better picture of Captain Kidd? 
Made his money out of publishing Bibles 
without ever reading one and thinks 
he must go to the Holy Land now to 
square himself. And the Apostle, there 
—look at him! Look at his shape— 
why, he’s likely to blow up any time. 
Some people think these are patients of 
mine. Nice advertisement, a pair like 
that!” 

I thought the Doctor a trifle hard on 
his fellow Reprobates. I thought the 
Colonel rather handsome, and I had seen 
him studying his guide-book more than 
once. As for the Apostle, I said that 
I never really felt that he was about to 
blow up; that appearances were often 
deceitful and very likely there was no 
immediate danger. ‘They were not in- 
clined to be sociable—the Colonel and 
the Apostle. They merely intimated 
that we might go away, preferably to a 
place not down on our immediate itiner- 


ary, and kept right on with their eternal 
game. 

It is curious, the fascination of that 
game, piquet—still more curious how 


anybody can ever learn to play it. In 
fact nobody ever does learn it. ‘There 
are no rules—no discoverable rules. It 
is purely an inspirational game, if one 
may judge from this exhibition of it. 
After the cards are dealt out, the 
Colonel picks up his hand, jerks his hat 
a little lower over his eyes, skins through 
his assortment, and says “ Huh!” At 
the same time the Apostle puts on his 
holiest look—chin up, eye drooped, bland 
and childlike—examines his collection, 
and says, “‘ Goddlemighty! ” 

Then they play—that is, they go 
through the motions. The Colonel puts 
down a handful of cards and says 
“Eight.” The Apostle never looks at 
them, but puts down a bigger handful 
of his own and says “ Eleven.” Then 
the Colonel puts down another lot and 
says “Fourteen.” Then the Apostle 
lays down the balance of his stock and 
the Colonel says, “ Hell, Joe,” and they 
set down some figures that have nothing 
to do with the ones they’ve been repeat- 
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ing during the play. When they are 
through, the Colonel owes the Apostle 
seven: dollars. 

Yes, it is a curious game, and would 
make the Colonel a pauper in time, if 
nature did not provide other means of 
adjustment. After the Apostle has got 
his winnings comfortably put away and 
settled into place, the Colonel takes out 
a new five-dollar gold piece, regards 
it thoughtfully, turns it over, reads the 
date, and comments on its beauty. Then 
suddenly he slaps it down on the table 
under his hand. 

“Match you, Joe,” he says, “ match 
you for five!” 

But the Apostle is wary. He smiles 
benignly while he turns his face from 
temptation. “ No, you don’t,” he says, 
“never again.” 

The Colonel slaps the coin down 
again quite smartly. “ Just once, Joe,” 
he wheedles; “ just once, for luck!” 

The Apostle strokes his chubby, child- 
like countenance with the tips of his 
fingers, still looking away—his eyes 
turned heavenward. 

“T won't do it, I tell you. No, now, 
go on away. I told you yesterday I 
wouldn’t match you again—ever.” 

“« Just once, Joe—just this one time.” 

“T won't do it.” 

The Apostle’s attitude is still resolute, 
but there is a note of weakening. in his 
voice and his hand is working almost 
imperceptibly toward his pocket. 

“‘ Just once more, Joe, just for five 
dollars—one turn.” 

The Apostle’s hand is in his pocket. 
“ Now, I tell you,” he says, “ I’ll match 
you this one time, and never again.” 

“All right, Joe, just this one time, 
for luck; come on, now.” 

The coins go down together, and 
when they are uncovered the Colonel 
takes both, always. Then the Apostle 
jerks up his cap, jams it on, and starts 
for the deck. 

“ Hold on, Joe, just once more—just 
for luck.” 

“You go to hell, will you?” 

This is the programme daily with but 
slight variation. Sometimes the Apostle 
wins less than seven dollars—sometimes 
he loses more than five; but he always 
does win at piquet and he always does 
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lose at matching. ‘Thus do the unseen 

forces preserve the balance of exchange. 
We crossed over and came in sight 

of the mountains of Algeria during the 

afternoon, and all the rest of this hal- 

cyon day we skirted the African shore, 

while Laura and I and two other ju- 

veniles kept a game of shuffleboard go- 

ing on the after deck. To-night 

there is to be another grand 

dinner and dance in honor of 

Washington’s birthday. We 

shall awake to-morrow in the 

harbor of Algiers. 


XII 
The Diverting Story of Algiers 


THIs is a voyage of happy 
mornings. It was morning— 
just sunrise——-when we met 
the American fleet homeward 
bound; it was morning when 
we caught the first glimpse of 
Madeira and steamed into the 
harbor of Funchal; the shores 
of Morocco—our first glimpse 
of the Orient—came out of the 
sunrise, and it was just sunrise 
this morning when I looked out 
of my porthole on the blue har- 
bor and terraced architecture of 
Algiers. And the harbor of Al- 
giers is blue, and the terraced 
architecture is white, or creamy, 
and behind it are the hills of 
vivid green. And there are 
palms and cypress trees, and 
bougainvillea and other climb- 
ing vines. Viewed from the 
ship it is a picture city, and 
framed in the porthole it became 
a landscape miniature of won- 
drous radiance and vivid hues. 

One of our passengers, a hap- 
py-hearted, elderly Hebrew soul, 
came along the promenade ‘just outside 
my stateroom and surveyed the vision 
through his glass. Presently he was joined 
by his comfortable, good-natured wife. 

“Vat you get me up so early for, 
Sol?” she said. 

He handed her his glass, his whole 
face alive with joy of the moment— 
fairly radiant it was. 
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“T yust couldn’t help it!” he said. 
“ Dot sunrising and dot harbor and dot 
city all make such a beautiful sight.” 
A beautiful sight it was, and it had 
the added charm of being our first near 
approach to the Orient. For Algiers 


is still the Orient, though it has been a 
French colony for nearly a hundred years. 


““ DOT SUNRISING AND DOT HARBOR AND DOT CITY 


ALL MAKE SUCH A BEAUTIFUL SIGHT.” 


The Orient and the Occident have met 
here, and the Occident has conquered, 
but the Orient is the Orient still, and 
will be, so long as vestige of it remains. 

The story of Algiers, like that of 
every Mediterranean country, has been 
a motley one, and bloody enough, of 
course. The Romans held it for nearly 
five hundred years; the Vandals fol- 
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lowed them, and these in turn were oust- 
ed by the Arabs, about the year 700 
A.D. Blood flowed during each of these 
changes and between times. There was 
always blood—rivers of it—lakes of it 
—this harbor has been red with it time 
and again. 

It did not stop flowing with the Ara- 
bian conquest—not by any means. Those 
Arabs were barbarians and robbers— 
Bedouins on land and pirates on the sea. 
They were the friends of no nation or 
people, and when business was dull out- 
side, they would break out among them- 
selves and indulge in pillage and slaugh- 
ter at home just for pastime. About 
the time Columbus was discovering 
America they were joined by the Moors 
and Jews who were being driven out 
of Spain and who decided to take up 
piracy as a regular business. 

Then the famous Horic, surnamed 
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Barbarossa _ because 
of his red beard, a 
Greek renegade who 
had _ distinguished 
himself as a Turk- 
ish pirate chief, 
was invited into the 
combination to help 
beat off Spain. An 
invitation like that 
was nuts to Barba- 
rossa. He had his 
eye on Algiers for 
some time, and _ his 
conscience didn’t 
balk at little things 
like treachery and 
ingratitude. He 
sailed over with his 
corsair bands and 
when Selim, Sultan 
of Algiers, received 
him with open arms, 
Barbarossa quietly 
and deftly assassi- 
nated Selim, cut off 
his head, took his 
wife and his throne, 
and proclaimed him- 
self Sultan of Al- 
giers, 

Barbarossa en- 
joyed the rewards 
of industry for 

two years; then he 


something like 
mislaid his own head one day, af- 
ter a battle with the Spaniards, and 
was succeeded by his brother Hayrid- 
den, who acknowledged sovereignty to 
Turkey to obtain the protection of that 


government. Hayridden held the fort, 
and most of his brother’s wives, for a 
matter of seventeen years or so, when 
Charles V of Spain got after him too 
hotly and drove him to the refuge of a 
Turkish court. Charles didn’t stop the 
piracy, however, and five or six years 
later he descended again, this time on 
Hassan Aga, successor to Hayridden, 
with three hundred and seventy ships 
of war and thirty thousand fighting men, 
including the Knights of Malta, all con- 
secrated by the Pope of Rome. But the 
consecration failed to work. A terrific 
storm wrecked the expedition, sank most 
of the ships, and drove the rest ashore, 
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where the Spanish soldiers and the 
Knights of Malta were either killed or 
captured. 

Charles himself escaped by a scratch, 
with only a tatter of his splendid army 
and did not make the attempt again. In 
Algiers that year an onion was the price 
of a Christian and anybody with a hand- 
ful of those vegetables could bring home 
a bunch of Christian slaves. This es- 
tablished the habit of o-ving Christians, 
and every piratical expedition that went 
out brought back an assortment from the 
various shores laid waste and the many 
vessels destroyed. France then took up 
the fight, and Du Quesne burned the 
city of Algiers. 

It was during his bombardment that 
the Algerian Dey caused the French 
Consul, who had remained at his post, 
to be fired from a mortar toward the 
fleets of France. Later, when the city 
was in ashes, the Dey inquired how 
much the burning of the city had cost 
the French. When they told him, he 


said thoughtfully : 
“Too much—altogether too much. 


I would have done it for half the 
sum.” 

This was in 1687 and Algerian piracy 
and slavery continued without much 
abatement for about a hundred and forty 
years more. The price of captives had 
gone up, meantime, and about the year 
1800 Art American Christians were 
listed at three thousand dollars apiece 
—a price regarded as much too fancy by 
Washington officials. However, a good 
many found, takers at that rate, and over 
seven hundred thousand dollars ransom 
was paid by the United States in one 
year. 

Then it was decided that a fleet would 
be cheaper. Commodore Decatur with 
his handful of little vessels met the Al- 
gerian fleet off Carthagena on the 20th 
of June, 1815. Decatur was a good 
hand with pirates. He went to work 
on that fleet and when he got through 
there wasn’t enough of it left to capture 
a banana boat. Then he appeared be- 
fore Algiers and sent a note to the Dey 
demanding the immediate release of all 
Americans in slavery. The Dey replied 
that as a mere matter of form he hoped 
the American commander would agree 
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to sending a small annual tribute of 
powder, 

“If you take the powder, you must 
take the balls with it,” was Decatur’s 
reply, and thus the young American Re- 
public, then only about thirty years old, 
was first to break down the monstrous 
institutions of piracy and enslavement 
which for more than a thousand years 
had furnished Algerian revenues. 

But it was hard to cure Algiers en- 
tirely of the old habit of piracy. In 1817 
she sent pirates as far as the North Sea 
and seized vessels not belonging to pow- 
ers that paid tribute. Nor was she very 
particular in this regard, and most of 
the nations suffered. One Hussein (his- 
tory does not mention his other name, 
but it was probably Ali Ben) was the 
last Dey of Algiers, and his memory is 
not a credit to his country’s history. He 
was cruel and insolent; also, careless in 
his statements. 

Piracy under A. B. Hussein flourished 
with a good deal of its old vigor, though 
I believe he was rather careful about 
plundering American vessels. Hussein 
was also a usurer and the principal cred- 
itor of some Jewish merchants who had 
a claim against France. The claim was 
in litigation, and Hussein, becoming im- 
patient, demanded payment from the 
French king. As France had been the 
principal sufferer from Hussein’s pirates 
it was not likely that the king would 
notice this demand. Soon after in the 
Dey’s palace, the Kasba, at a court func- 
tion the Dey asked of the French consul 
if he knew why his master had remained 
silent. 

“The King of France does not corre- 
spond with the Dey of Algiers,” was 
the haughty reply, whereupon Hussein 
struck the consul on the cheek with his 
fan, and said a lot of unpleasant things 
of both king and consul. 

That was the downfall of Algiers. A 
blockade was established by the French, 
and three years later the French army 
of invasion took possession. Fifteen 
hundred guns, seventeen ships of war, 
and fifty million francs fell into the 
hands of France, as spoil of war. Al- 
giers was no longer the terror of the 
seas. Over six hundred thousand Chris- 
tian people had suffered the horrors of 
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Algerian bondage, but with that July 
day, 1830, came the end of this bar- 
barism and since then Algiers has ac- 
quired a new habit—the habit of jump- 
ing at the crack of the French whip. 

All this seems a good deal of chron- 
icle, perhaps, for a small country that 
we seldom hear about, but it is just 
because it is small and seldom heard of 
now, yet was heard of so much only a 
little while ago—less than a century— 
and because it is a shining example of 
Mediterranean history that I have been 
moved to dig up these things and set 
them down here. The reader may skip 
them if he likes. This is an irresponsi- 
ble narrative. The reader may skip 
anywhere, and keep up with the plot. 

I may say here in passing that we were 
to hear a good deal of that incident of the 
Dey, the French consul, and the fan. It 
was in the guide-books in various forms, 
and as soon as I got dressed and on deck 
one of our conductors, himself a former 
resident of Algiers, approached me with: 

“Do you see that tower up there on 
the hilltop? That is the Kasba. It 
was in that tower that Hussein, the last 
Dey of Algiers struck the French con- 
sul three times on the cheek with his 
fan—an act which led to the conquest 
of Algiers by France.” 

I looked at the tower with greatly 
renewed interest, and brought it up close 
to me with my glass. Then he pointed 
out other features of the city, fair and 
beautiful in the light of morning: the 
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mosque; the governor’s palace; the 
Arab quarter; the villas of wealthy Al- 
gerines. He drifted away, then, and the 
Diplomat approached. He had also 
been in Algiers once before. He said: 

“Do you see that tower there on the 
hilltop? That is the Kasba. It was 
in that tower that Hussein, the last Dey 
of Algiers, struck the French consul 
three times on the cheek with his fan 
—an act which led to the conquest of 
Algiers by France.” 

He went away, and I looked over the 
ship’s side at the piratical looking boat- 
men who were gathering to the attack. 
They were a picturesque lot—their cos- 
tumes purely Oriental—their feet bare 
or encased in shoes right out of the 
Arabian Night pictures. I was just 
turning to remark these things to one 
of the Reprobates, the Colonel, when 
he said: 

“Do you see that tower up there on 
the hilltop?” 

“Colonel,” I said, “ you’ve been read- 
ing your guide-book, and I saw you the 
other day reading a book called ‘ Inno- 
cents Abroad.’ ” 

He looked a little dazed. 

“Well,” he said, ‘ what of it?” 

“Nothing; only that tower seems to 
be another ‘ Queen’s Chair.’ I’ve been 
to it several times in the guide-book, 
myself, and I’ve already had it twice 
served up by hand. Let’s don’t talk 
about it any more, until we've been 
ashore and had a look at it.” 


(To be continued.) 
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BY CHARLES ASKINS 


A a FEW years since, when 
tg ee high-power, nitro-pow- 


der ammunition, orig- 
<j inated for military 

A purposes, sprang into 

instant popularity with 

4 hunters, the inclination 

ighest velocity and long- 
est range ammunition obtainable. Many 
sportsmen purchased rifles for the 236. 
U. S. Navy cartridge and the 250. 
Mannlicher with their tiny, elongated 
bullets, twenty-five hundred feet of ini- 
tial velocity, and immense penetration. 

The last half dozen years, however, 
have taught their lesson. A cry came 
from the woods that long range, steel- 
jacketed bullets were killing more than 
their share of bipeds. It was discov- 
ered, moreover, that such small rifles, 
even when used with soft-point bullets, 
failed to expend their full energy upon 
the game, and for this reason lacked 
stopping power. Besides, it quickly be- 
came apparent that rifles with a rapid 
twist, long bullet, and extremely high 
breech pressure would “shoot out” in 
a season or two, and the barrels could 
only be kept free from metallic fouling 
by the greatest care. 

Such reasons as the foregoing have 
tended to cause a reaction from the 
choice of cartridges of the extreme mili- 
tary type. The present tendency is to 
use lessened powder charges with short- 
er bullets, which reduces the range 
while still giving a sufficiently flat tra- 
jectory up to the limits at which game 
is usually shot. It has been proven con- 
clusively that these comparatively low- 
pressure rifles are far more easily kept 
in order; that the life of their barrels 
is greatly lengthened; that they expend 
their full force upon the game, and that 
their unnecessary “‘ danger zone ” is ma- 
terially decreased. In addition the re- 
coil, quite a factor with sensitive gun- 
ners, has been reduced one half. 

It need not cause surprise, therefore, 
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that the once popular 30—40 Govern- 
ment, 7M/M Mauser, 250 Mannlicher, 
and rifles of their type have given way 
to cartridges of less startling ballistic 
properties, yet superior for the use of 
game hunters, 

There is no danger that the old, low- 
velocity, black-powder cartridges will 
ever again come into use; but with 
greater knowledge of what should con- 
stitute the difference between a military 
and a hunting cartridge, sportsmen have 
become more conservative, being dis- 
posed to retain something of what was 
good in the old without sacrificing the 
merits of the new. The best judgment 
of practical woodsmen now inclines to 
favor such cartridges as the 30—30 
Winchester and Marlin, 30 Remington 
Autoloading, 303 Savage, 32 Special, 33 
Winchester, 35 Autoloading, and 351 
Self-loading. 

All of these are cartridges of prac- 
tically similar ballistic qualities, having 
bullets rather short in comparison with 
their diameter, moderate powder charges, 
and initial velocities in the neighbor- 
hood of two thousand feet a second. 
All of them are splendid game cartridges 
for use in this country, being deadly on 
anything from deer to moose or bear, 
accurate up to five hundred yards, and 
shooting so “ flat” that no change of 
sight is required up to two hundred 
yards or farther. 

They have the additional virtue of low 
breech pressure and moderate recoil, 
which permits the use of a light rifle, 
and the majority of them will handle 
the miniature charges so useful in sup- 
plying the game pot. 

The 351 Winchester Automatic and 
35 Remington Autoloading cartridges 
have only recently been placed upon the 
market, but are highly regarded by 
hunters. They are game cartridges pure 
and simple, perfectly adapted to the ser- 
vice required of them. They have short 
bullets compared with the military am- 
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munition, but their initial velocity is 
ample, and the short, soft-pointed bullet 
of rather large diameter is a sufficient 
guarantee that all its energy will be ex- 
pended upon the game. 

Indeed, they have every attribute that 
would tend to make them popular with 
hunters, being fired from the very fast- 
est repeating rifles made. The ammu- 
nition is inexpensive, they have first-rate 
killing power, flat trajectory without 
dangerous range, low breech pressure, 
and light recoil, That the “ self-load- 
ing”’ rifles taking these cartridges will 
he largely used is not to be questioned. 


Exaltation of the Small Gun 


Many guides, professional hunters, 
and woodsmen prefer the 25/35 to any 
other cartridge for even as large game 
as moose and elk. They base their pref- 
erence upon the light report and slight 
recoil of the little arm, its undoubted ac- 
curacy, and, as they claim, sufficient kill- 
ing power for any American game. 
Doubtless in skilled hands the little car- 
tridge will do everything required of it, 
but probably the novice will do well 
to pin his faith to a little more powder 
and lead. 

Nevertheless, personally, if I were 
confined to one cartridge for all game, 
small and large, I should select the 
25/35/117. It will certainly do neat 
work upon deer and antelope and is a 
good weapon for such small fry as tur- 
key, geese, crows, hawks, and squirrels. 
This does not mean, however, that I 
should prefer it for a strictly big game 
rifle. Owing to the practical absence 
of recoil, its flat trajectory, and great 
accuracy the 25/35 is the most satis- 
factory rifle I have ever owned for close 
shooting at unknown distance. 

A light rifle, heavily charged will 
jump when fired, throwing its bullets 
irregularly unless held just so every 
time; for example, the 30/30 will shoot 
six inches higher at two hundred yards 
when fired with a rest than when shot 
offhand. The 25/35 will not show 
such variation from the point of aim; 
hence the popularity of this cartridge 
with experienced and close-holding rifle- 
men. It is no less true that every man 
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cannot place his balls just where they 
should go, and the novice will certainly 
be benefited by having a surplus of pow- 
er in his big game rifle. 

The 35 Winchester model 1895 and 
Winchester 405 are favored by those 
stalwart riflemen who believe in instan- 
taneous results. These are adapted only 
to the very largest game found upon this 
continent, such as silvertips, elk, and 
mountain sheep, and have power enough 
for any Asiatic or African game, ex- 
cept possibly the elephant. The car- 
tridges have about the same recoil as a 
heavily charged 12-bore shotgun, and 
the average man will find this a serious 
handicap to much target practice with 
the arms. 

For the rifle itself, the single-shot is 
now rarely seen in the hands of a hun- 
ter. It passed away with black powder 
and the old Springfield army gun. 
Following it the military bolt-action re- 
peater found some favor among hunters, 
but even these are seldom seen now in 
the woods or mountains. That the bolt- 
action is slow and clumsy looking as 
compared with the lever-action is the 
only reason I can assign for its lack of 
favor, since undoubtedly the mechanism 
is of the strongest and safest. 

In a great measure speed of repeat- 
ing is bound to govern the choice of 
hunting rifles. The sportsman, as a rule, 
hasn’t the skill of the woodsman or. vet-: 
eran plainsman in the use of his weapon. 
Generally he is a shotgun-trained marks- 
man who only takes up the rifle as a 
means to an end, handling the spiral 
tube in the slap-bang fashion that he has 
acquired in stopping a quail or cutting 
down a ruffed grouse. He is a hus: 
tling, energetic fellow, too, this sports- 
man, who must be busy every minute of 
his stay in the woods. 

Not an ideal stillhunter by disposi- 
tion and never having had time to ac- 
quire the art of stalking, he yet manages © 
to kill his share of the game by dint of 
everlastingly pounding away when op- 
portunity offers. A man cannot shoot 
slap-bang with a single cartridge nor 
make amends for a wasted bullet unless 
he has others to follow it; hence the pop- 
ularity of the repeating rifle in some of 
its various models, 
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We find these features requisite in a 
hunting rifle adapted to American sport 
and sportsmen: It should be a repeater 
—and the faster it repeats the better; 
it should have high velocity combined 
with moderate range; and it should have 
ample stopping power for the game pur- 
sued. ‘The arm must possess at the same 
time the weight, fit, and balance of a 
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feat. I have known at least one 
“sport” who simply pumped his empty 
rifle when a bear was charging without 
firing a shot. 

On the other hand an automatic rifle 
might balk you with a swelled cartridge 
or a rusted barrel and then the bear 
would be equally safe. Doubtless in 
course of time all hunting rifles will be 
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HOW A RIFLE BULLET TRAVELS 


Two-hundred-yard trajectory of rifle bullet, height exaggerated for purposes of illustration. 
flight and drop more rapidly toward end. Circles are supposed to be 6 inches and the crosses show 


tore of a curved 


approximately where the bullet would strike at the distances of 50, 100, 150, and 200 yards, 
because it lands within the 6 inch at any point in the range. 


shotgun in order to facilitate snapshots 
and work at running game. Power, ab- 
sence of smoke, flat trajectory, and gen- 
eral handiness are of more importance in 
a big game rifle than mere accuracy, yet 
any of our late model repeaters are ac- 
curate enough for any ordinary purpose. 

Of repeaters for large game shooting 
two models divide honors, the lever- 
action as seen on the Savage, Marlin, 
and Winchester rifles, and the self- 
loader or automatic. Both of these 
styles of rifles have stanch advocates 
who can readily prove that their partic- 
ular weapon is the best. The lever-ac- 
tion will stand more hard usage to 
which it may be subjected in bad weather 
or in camp. It has a powerful leverage 
that will force home or eject a tight 
cartridge from a rusted barrel, and for 
this reason rarely fails the owner in time 
of need, 

The automatic is faster and leaves the 
hunter with but one simple problem 
when in the presence of game, that of 
sighting his piece and pulling the trigger. 
However rattled a youngster may be, he 
can usually keep his weapon leveled and 
continue pulling, which may mean a 
kill with an automatic. Sometimes, in 
case of danger, a man’s mind becomes 
as concentrated as that of a college pro- 
fessor, his entire mental apparatus being 
devoted to the accomplishment of one 


Bullet would have 


Rifle is said to shoot “ flat” 


self-loading, but at present the lever-ac- 
tion is usually seen in the hands of men 
who spend much time in the wood, 
while their guns are subjected for long 
periods to the wear and tear of camp 
life. I will add, in passing, that the 
American automatic is the best of its 
kind, England having no such weapon, 
while those constructed in Continental 
Europe are of an inferior description, be- 
sides being high priced. 

Riflemen are becoming more critical 
about the fit of their rifles, the length 
and shape of the stock, height of comb, 
and general balance. Once the hunter 
seemed to be satisfied with any sort of 
a clubby piece of wood that might be 
attached to a true-shooting barrel, but 
now he requires the same clever work- 
manship in the construction of his rifle 
that he demands in his shotgun maker. 
There never was any warrant for thir- 
teen-inch rifle stocks or the little cres- 
cent-shaped abomination called a rifle 
butt. 

Rifle stocks now in favor are of prac- 
tically the same length and shape as 
those attached to shotguns, with comb of 
such height and shape as to bring the eye 
and sights into instant alignment when 
the butt strikes the shoulder. With 
such a weapon the hunter can cover his 
game and fire with the same celerity as 
with a shotgun, and running game has 
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little better chance to escape than if it 
were standing broadside. 

The following are some of our popu- 
lar hunting cartridges with the figures 
showing their velocities, striking energy, 
trajectories, and the game to which they 
are adapted. Striking energy, I might 
add for the benefit of the novice, is a 
multiple of the bullet’s weight and ve- 
locity. Trajectory, roughly speaking, is 
the distance the bullet rises above the 
line of sight in order to center a certain 
point at which the piece is aimed. 

For example, one rifle might be sight- 
ed to shoot center at two hundred yards 
and would then throw its balls six inches 
above the line of sight at one hundred 
yards. Ordinarily a big game rifle 
should have a trajectory of six inches or 
less, and a striking force of not under a 
thousand pounds. The striking energy 
as here given is taken near the muzzle, 
and the trajectory at one hundred yards 
when the arm is sighted to shoot at two 
hundred. 


CAPABILITIES AND USES OF SOME 
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were heavily stocked with larger wea- 
pons and not yet ready for the change. 
Now they have yielded to the demand 
and the small-bore is to become a fad. 
Very soon we can expect to hear that 
a 16 or 20 will do all the work of a 
12 and do it cleaner and better. 

However, there is a good deal of war- 
rant in reason and common sense for 
the appearance of lighter and narrower 
gage guns for upland shooting. Game 
laws are steadily restricting the number 
of birds that are allowed to a gun in 
a day or a season, and it is not to be 
disputed that there is more pleasure in 
cutting down a dozen quail with a 
close-shooting 20 gage than with a 12 
or a 10. It is a more sportsmanlike 
weapon, too, and sportsmanship is right- 
ly receiving its chance these days. 

The danger to the small-bore is in 
making a fad of it, for, as a rule, fads 
do not live very long, while for certain 
work the clever little weapon deserves 
to remain with us always. There is 


POPULAR HUNTING CARTRIDGES 
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Omnipotent fashion will dictate the 
kind of gun we should shoot if we don’t 
look sharp. Small-bore, light-weight 
game guns are coming into style, and 
shortly the youth of the land will feel 
old, antiquated, and disgraced if caught 
afield with any gun larger than a 16 
gage. He wouldn’t wear his sister’s 
“beegum ” hat unless the other fellows 
did, but he is going to shoot a small- 
bore gun exclusively and stare at the 
man who doesn’t. 

The little guns have been ready and 
waiting for their inning this half dozen 
years, but they have been kept out 
by the manufacturers and jobbers who 
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something unreasonable in driving an 
ounce and a quarter of shot at a little 
bird like Bob White which gets up fear- 
lessly at your feet and is riddled before 
he has gone twenty yards. 

Long ago the narrower gages should 
have appealed to people for shooting 
such game as quail, grouse, woodcock, 
and snipe, in fact, any bird of the up- 
lands. The only danger to guard against 
is that of crediting the little piece with 
qualities which it does not possess. It 
should always be remembered that the 
larger the gage of a shotgun the greater 
its range and power. This not only be- 
cause the big gages will drive a heavier 
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load of shot, but they will handle large 
shot to better advantage. 

A 12-gage gun will put as many num- 
ber six shot into a bird as a 16 will 
sevens, and that the sixes will kill 
farther is something that hardly needs 
to be stated. In spite of this, when a 
bird is dead you cannot make him any 
deader, and this is the point we are try- 
ing to make for the little guns—for cer- 
tain work they have all the power neces- 
sary. 

In quail, woodcock, snipe, dove, and 
ruffed grouse shooting ninety per cent 
of the game is killed under thirty yards, 
and this amount will be accounted for 


SMALL GAGE WITH WILDFOWL. 


This is the | of a plain cylinder 20-gage and illus- 
trates the futility of trying to shoot wildfow! with a small- 


bore gun, open bored. It would only be safe on ducks at 
about 60 feet and quail at 45. This target also shows why 
small bores do not do well with large shot. The target was 
made with number 6 shot, 218 to the ounce, 163 to the load, 
inside the 30-inch ring 49, or 30 per cent. The duck is 
drawn in proportion to the shot circle. 


with the same certainty whether the 
gunner is armed with a 20 bore or a 
10. Even the remaining ten per cent 
will not be all misses through the fault 
of the gun, for a well-choked 20-gage 
is deadly up to thirty-five yards, and a 
16 only falls two or three yards behind 
a 12 in maximum range; hence the con- 
clusion that in upland shooting there 
would be very little difference in the 
size of the bag whether the arm used 
was a 20 or a 12, white in the pleasure 
derived the balance would be all in favor 
of the little weapon. 

One popular error in regard to small- 


PERFORMANCE OF A SMALL BORE, 
Pattern of full choke 20-gage, accurately reproduced from 
target shot at the L. C. Smith factory. Distance 4o yards, 
circle 30 inches, load 2% drams, % ounce 8 shot (300 pel- 
lets to load), number of shot on target 215—71.6 per cent. 
Pattern excellent. 


bore guns needs correction. They do 
not shoot closer than the large bores. 
Comparing the diameter of a 20-gage 
barrel with an 8 it is natural to assume 
that the narrow tubes will hold their 
shot charge the closer. However, there 
is another factor in shotgun ballistics 
that is not generally considered. Any 
of the gages depend for their pattern on 
the amount of choke placed in the 
barrel. 

A 10-gage will bear contracting or 


WHAT THE LARGE BORE DOES. 


Pattern of an 8-bore gun, accurately reproduced from 
target shot at the Parker factory. Distance 4o yards, cir- 
cle 30 inches, load 68 grains of dead shot, 2 ounces 7}¢ shot 
(676 pellets) number of shot on target 464—68.6 per cent. 
Gun full choke. Pattern fair. 
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choking at the muzzle up to forty thou- 
sandths of an inch, a 20-bore but half 
of that; the result is that both weapons 
will pattern into precisely the same size 
of circle at any distance. An 8-gage 
will pattern into a thirty-inch circle at 
forty yards, and a 28 cannot be made to 
do better than that. A letter to any 
prominent gunbuilder will confirm this 
statement. 

So far as practicable, ammunition firms 
regulate all their cartridges of the dif- 
ferent gages to shoot with like velocities, 
as it has been proven by many experi- 
ments that a certain velocity gives the 
best results with nitro powder. It fol- 
lows that unless shells are hand-loaded, 
the power of a shotgun is in direct pro- 
portion to the amount of shot it throws. 


Picking Your Shotgun 


The gist of this is that the often-re- 
peated declaration of theoretical writers 
that the small-bores will kill as far as 
the large, only requiring to be held closer, 
is just about as near the opposite of 


true as it could be made. With the 
present knowledge of gunboring the nar- 
row gages cannot be made to shoot 
closer, they cannot be so deadly, unless 
in some magical way one pellet from a 
20-bore can be made as effective as two 
from a 10. 

This might be construed into an argu- 
ment for the larger gages, but there 
may easily be an excess of power, espe- 
cially when it is accompanied with un- 
desirable weight. A man might shingle 
a roof with a 16-pound sledge, but few 
would care to undertake the job though 
unquestionably the big hammer would 
send the nails home. 

Fad and fashion aside, a choice of gage 
should be governed by the use you have 
for the gun and the weight you are 
willing to carry. For heavy, long range 
shooting, as for geese, wild ducks on a 
pass, and sea fowl, there is no smaller 
gage equal to a 10, and sometimes the 
8 is not out of place. For all-round 
use, including the traps, duck blind, and 
the field, you can do no better than cling 
to the 12. Like any other jack-of-all- 
trades, however, this gage is master of 
none except the trap, where distances 
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and rules have been made especially to 
fit it. 

The 10-bore will beat it on the marsh 
and the 16 is the weapon par excellence 
for field and cover. The 20 is for the 
sharp and clean-killing expert of the up- 
lands who takes pride in his work. 

It seems that all the human bumps 
of the world are becoming leveled down 
in these days of the twentieth century. 
Perhaps the conviction will be forced 
home by and by that all men are born 
equal and what one can do another can 
accomplish with like facility. 

The inventions of one nation to-day 
appear on the other side of the world 
to-morrow. If France ever mounts a 
gun that will throw shells across the 
Channel, she will find English shot 
knocking tar out of the big piece the 
second day. All this applies especially 
to the building of shotguns. The wea- 
pons of Continental Europe, England, 
and America are all constructed on sim- 
ilar lines, of identical quality of steel 
and wood, have the same systems of 
choking and boring, and the workman- 
ship is not essentially different. 

There are minor variations, of course, 
dictated by taste and habit. Europe 
tends to multiplicity of locking devices, 
America to simplicity. But the one 
American rotary-bolt is stronger and 
more lasting than the quintuple fasten- 
ing of foreign arms. American and 
English guns are alike noted for their 
perfection of balance, beauty of outline, 
and severe simplicity of scroll engraving. 

Continental Europe tends to floridity 
of ornamentation with the most artistic 
pictorial effects in engraving and wood- 
cutting. Personally I prefer the pic- 
torial in ornamentation, but that is 
merely a matter of taste. 

One thing the American manufac- 
turer can and does do; he can give you 
as much gun for one hundred dollars as 
Europe can for two hundred. Grade for 
grade it will be found on examination 
that there is very little to choose be- 
tween an American gun costing fifty dol- 
lars and an imported arm at one hun- 
dred. If money is no object then exer- 
cise your fancy in absolute confidence 
that a beautiful and satisfactory arm can 
be obtained either at home or abroad. 
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I TURNED MUCH MORE QUICKLY THAN I FANCIED POSSIBLE. 


THE MAN 


WHO KNEW 


BY BERTRAM ATKEY 


Illustrated by R. 


SAT patiently upon a 
rock, fishing—in conse- 
quence of the aged man 
| on the fish quay having 
1 said: “Go out to the 
Point an’ you'll fin’ a 
a S big square rock there 
like a table. If you sets there quiet 
you'll kitch fish, You wants to bait 
wi’ prawn—unbiled. If you can’t git 
prawns, git a bit 0’ squeed. You was 
wantin’ to kitch a big fish, I s’pose? If 
not, there’s plenty dabs in the harbor. 
But out at the Point you might git a 
pollack or a bass.” 
_ He had expectorated, narrowly miss- 
ing a box of moist whiting that had 
Just come into the fish market for auc- 
tion, and left it at that. 
I discovered that rock, and sat pa- 
tiently thereupon. Behind me towered 
a cliff that was like an impregnable 
barrier between me and the world. 
There was a curious brownish glow in 
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the west that seemed to reach this cliff 
and somberly illuminate its gloom. I 
took my eyes from the big sea float, sat 
on the butt of my ineffectual rod, and 
stared at the cliff. It looked harsh, 
somehow—harsh and savage and fu- 
nereal. 

Great blurs of black merged with 
dark, red-brown blots and patches, and 
across the whole sprawled a slab of 
gray limestone, gross and huge and 
shapeless. The grasses that hung over 
the brows of the cliff gave it a slovenly, 
uncombed appearance, which even the 
gay vermilion poppies that bowed and 
nodded ceaselessly on the extreme edge 
could not disguise. 

I turned to the sea. The sun had 
almost gone, and the waves that jostled 
along the rocks at my feet were turning 
gray. Six destroyers from Devonport 
slid stealthily along the narrowing hori- 
zon, one after the other; a trawler, far 
out, sailed quietly into a bank of fog 
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that I had not noticed before, and I[ 
felt lonely because I could not see any 
more ships. A sound came presently 
that was like the bellow of a far-off cow 
in pain—the Start foghorn lowing to 
the ships in the Channel to go cau- 
tiously. 

“This is desolate—this is very des- 
olate,” I said to my float, which nod- 
ded. ‘‘ There are dabs in the harbor, 
you understand, and, possibly, bass here. 
The person who apparently lives in a 
hole under the fish quay said so. But 
I think they have all gone to Torquay 
Regatta.” 

The float vanished instantly, as 
though it wanted to go down and see 
for itself if there were any fish there. 
I landed a twelve-ounce wrasse—which 
is a disappointing fish, and not worth 
the catching. I rebaited and cast my 
prawn upon the waters. The float 
looked idiotically well pleased. 

“You,” I said, “are a fool and a 
liar!” 

The float nodded cheerfully, and I 
turned to that oppressive cliff again. 

“And you,” I continued, for its dark 
and morose face made me feel in- 
significant and of little account, “ are 
a bowelless impostor! ” 

Which was true, for, once upon a 
time, the huge, humpbacked headland 
had been full of iron. It had yielded 
thousands of tons of ore in its day, and 
it was galleried and gutted and pierced 
like an old and crumbling honeycomb. 
I had had no sport, and I was no 
longer happy. It was a depressing spot. 
Something rumbled inside the cliff—I 
- suppose one of the galleries had fallen 
in—and I thought that I would get 
home. 

“This is an eerie place,” I whispered, 
earnestly, to myself; “ an eerie * 

A ghostly pennant of fog slid past me 
and somebody coughed behind my back 
—a lonely little cough that was quite 
in keeping with the place and hour. It 
was as though a ghost had gripped me 
by the shoulder—and I turned much 
more quickly than I fancied possible. 

The man who had coughed sat upon 
a bowlder at the foot of the cliff. He 
was old, I fancied, but his beard was 
a sort of greasy purplish red. Those 
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who have seen the earth about an iron 
mine will know the color. His hair was 
of the same hue, and it fell down over 
his ear in straight, lank locks—like the 
tails of eels. There was a gloss to it, 
I remember—a red, oily gloss. His eyes 
were quite black, and I do not desire to 
see again a face so unutterably white as 
this man’s face was. He wore clothes 
—I was unreasonably surprised at this 
—and they, too, were red with the red- 
ness of iron ore. The man cleared his 
throat and addressed me in a high, 
precise, careful voice, 

“T do not deny that the right to in- 
terfere in the first place was not mine. 
But a suggestion is not necessarily an 
interference. And the gravity of the 
case justified either. The blame from 
beginning to end rested with the cap- 
tain. He failed to see the thing in the 
right light—in the light that I saw it. 
Mainly through lack of sympathy—and 
the most elementary form of intuition. 
He was, of course, wholly unintellec- 
tual. But that did not excuse his 
criminal folly.” 

He cocked his extraordinary head on 
one side and watched me. He seemed 
to expect an answer, and I could find 
no words beyond “Quite so.” As I 
uttered them a mist seemed to clear 
away from his haunted eyes and they 
were sensible. 

“For God’s sake, go away!” he 
said rapidly, glancing about him. 

But before I had time to answer this 
he changed again—permanently. From 
a man who spoke like one painfully 
anxious to choose the exact words to 
express his meaning he had slid into 
a furtive, hunted thing—and that char- 
acter he had instantly sloughed in favor 
of one which fitted him better, but at 
first was equally uncomfortable. 

Now he was a man who sat on a 
bowlder in the twilight telling himself 
a singular story. At times he would 
appear to become aware of me, and at 
these times he would throw me a scrap 
of the tale or jerk out a query to which 
he did not await a reply. 

“The secret of all success is the abil- 
ity to distinguish between types of men,” 
he began in a nervous whisper. “It is 
the Key. Had I been in command of 
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the ship there would have been no 
wreck, no fear, no death. I knew. It 
was so obvious. The folly of it—the 
gross, criminal folly.” He wrung his 
jron-stained hands, and rocked to and 
fro. ‘‘ The man was a coward—it was 
in his eyes, his mouth, his chin, the 
movement of his eyebrows, his hands.” 
He seemed to catch sight of me for the 
first time. 

“The most obvious type in the world 
is the cowardly type,” he said. ‘‘ Like 
the man Macklan—a slender, prying 
man, who used to laugh unnecessarily 
when the other men in the fo’c’sle saw 
nothing to laugh at.” 

He gave me this information and 
forgot my existence. 

“Let us be accurate,” he muttered. 
“The ship Gratitude sailed from Lon- 
don for Dunedin in October, 1900, in 
the afternoon—and I was the only man 
with brains aboard her. The others 
were the sailors that work sailing ships 
in the twentieth century. I was the 
passenger. For my health, they said, 
as I remember it; to build me up. I 
told the captain that the man Macklan 


was weak and a coward, a man with 
an unhealthy soul. , 

“*But the son of a thief can steer,’ 
said the captain, ‘and that’s more than 
any of the other muck can do—or any 


dotty scientific professor either!’ Let 
me make a note of that—‘ or any dotty 
scientific professor either!’ Pre-cisely!” 

That “ Pre-cisely ” revealed the pro- 
fessor neck and heels. 

“Ts there, then, anything really dif- 
ficult in the art of steering?’ I said 
to the captain. ‘And why is it that a 
man such as this Macklan can steer 
while such a man as that Finn in the 
fo’c’sle cannot?’ Now, that was a rea- 
sonable question, but the captain stared 
and, ‘Oh, why/—why is a dead fish?’ 
he said. I confess that I was angry, 
and I rose trembling. 

“* Be warned—be warned!’ I said 
across the table. ‘Keep Macklan from 
the wheel on this voyage, or you—you 
will lose the ship.’ 

“*QOh, shut up, you cackling old 
gull!’ said he, and left me alone without 
further words, 

“But it was so true—true! 


How 
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did J know who had never even seen a 
wheel before?” 

The man on the rock chuckled in- 
anely over his query. 

“We sailed for many days, and 
Macklan steered often. I talked with 
him frequently. ‘The man was a not 
uninteresting study. ‘Tell me,’ I asked 
him repeatedly, ‘why you are such a 
coward.’ The first time he looked as 
though he desired to kill me. After- 
wards he was accustomed to laugh—a 
silly, meaningless, unnecessary laugh. 

“So we sailed for New Zealand com- 
fortably, and the days passed—and the 
nights passed,” said the man on the rock. 
“All the time I warned the captain 
uselessly. I told the crew one by one, 
but they did not understand. There 
was one—a negro—who would look over 
the side at the plume of water at the 
bow. I think he believed in his heart, 
for he feared me. He would look at 
the plume at the bow and mutter in a 
strange tongue. 

“ At last the gale came up from be- 
hind us. The wind and the sea desired 
the ship and pursued her. There was 
something human about the sea. It 
reared itself up from under the ship. 
A day passed, and the darkness closed 
on us, and the sea behind grew angry 
and enormous. Cliffs—precipices—huge 
and foaming. And it grew and grew, 
towering. At dawn, like a little naked 
thing crouching at the foot of a moun- 
tain, I said to myself, ‘Now! It is 
now that we shall see!’ 

“T could no longer see the tops of 
the waves—the walls of water—that 
swung up behind us. They were high 
up in the skies. And I clung on to wait 
for Macklan—for Macklan’s trick at the 
wheel. It was very interesting, and I 
took a keen delight in shouting to the 
captain when Macklan came. 

“*Go to the devil!’ said the cap- 
tain, for answer. 

“Then the monstrous wave’came. It 
was like an avalanche, and it moved 
quicker than the ship. It gained upon 
us. Macklan glanced back furtively— 
as I knew he would, and stooped a lit- 
tle, cowering, contracting his shoulders. 

“The wave came on, and on, and 
on, and I saw the soul go out of Mack- 
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lan. He shrank, gathering himself to- 
gether. His hands loosened about the 
wheel. The captain must have seen— 
at last—for he began to shout, running 
aft. 

“* For God’s sake, hold her!’ he 
screamed. 

“But he was too late, for Macklan 
had left the wheel and was running 
like a madman from that mighty wave. 
And then it broke over the ship, and 
I was under the water for ten thousand 
years as it seemed. And all that time 
men struggled and choked and drowned, 
but no man was at the wheel. , So the 
ship broached and the waves beat her 
to pieces.” 

The man on the rock crumbled a 
fragment of soft ore to powder in his 
red fingers. ‘‘ And beat her to pieces,” 
he repeated. ‘There was a long pause 
—so long that the outlines of the man 
had grown blurred and indistinct in the 
twilight before he spoke again. 

I take it that the Gratitude kept 
afloat until the sea had gone down, for 
when the man took up his tale once 
more the scene appeared to be changed 
to an open boat. And here for a time 
the story was very disjointed, so frag- 
mentary as to be almost incoherent. It 
seemed that Macklan was saved from 
the ship, and one of the mates, the cap- 
tain, the professor, and five or six of the 
crew, including a boy. All save Mack- 
lan and the professor, I imagine, were 
injured, more or less severely. At any 
rate, judging from the muttered story, 
the professor—that is, the man on the 
rock—was steering this little open boat, 
and Macklan saw to the sheet. 

“ By no means would I permit Mack- 
lan to steer,” he said. 

Presently he became more coherent. 
“ Hour after hour after hour we sailed,” 
I heard, “ and the land drew nearer and 
nearer.” A note of horror crept into his 
voice now. “And the sharks grew 
bolder and more numerous. The sea 
boiled about the boat, and their fins 
glided and skimmed across the broken 
waters like swallows. They rubbed 
against the boat, rolling half over upon 
their backs. Bolder and fiercer—and 
the land was still far. ‘There was one 
1ST Saver 
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“And they knew—these devils—they 
knew in their cowardly hearts that they 
could capsize that little boat. It was 
so small. And I knew, also—and 
Macklan knew. And all of them. But 
only I knew what was in my own heart. 
They tried to frighten the sharks with 
splashings of the water, but the beasts 
accustomed themselves to the noises and 
grew bolder. 

“Twice the boat heeled—heeled to 
the very water’s edge. Slowly the land 
came nearer. We heard the sound of 
breaking waves, but the hosts of sharks 
were closing in. 

“Suddenly Macklan blanched as 
though one had touched him with a hot 
iron, and he turned and looked into my 
eyes. I had spoken no word, but never- 
theless I saw that Macklan knew what 
was in my mind. He quailed and shut 
his eyes. And then the boat heeled 
again—we felt the jar and thrill of the 
bodies of the sharks—heeled over and 
over until the water rushed in. By a 
miracle she righted. One more attack 
like that, and she would not right 
again. I saw that with extraordinary 
clearness. 

“So I spoke, Macklan looking at me 
with dull eyes. His mouth seemed to 
be twisted right across his face. 

“““'We are within two hundred yards 
of the land,’ I said, ‘ but we shall never 
reach it—unless some one goes over the 
side. 

“And all their hungry eyes turned 
upon Macklan as I finished—they looked 
to him as one man. Macklan shrank 
back and whimpered. The boat rocked 
among the sharks and reeled at the im- 
pact of their bodies. 

““*Some one must go over,’ I said 
and we all stared at the man Macklan 
with a dreadful and relentless and can- 
nibal regard. For it was Macklan who 
had brought us there. 

“He moaned once and stood up, mov- 
ing his hands. I do not think he could 
see, but I know he feared to stay in 
the boat with men who looked at him 
as we were looking. 

“He said nothing—only leaned side- 
ways. He was like a falling tree, but 
slower. He leaned with incredible 
slowness, as it seemed. But at last he 
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leaned no more. There was a splash 
and a_ seething of the frightful wa- 


rs. 

“ Macklan had gone over—gone over, 
and presently we sailed ashore, borne as 
it were upon the shoulders of the sharks. 
We ran into a little cove that shallowed 
until the sharks could not follow us. So 


we were saved by Macl:lan—the coward. 
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waxy blossoms. We walked for days 
round an emerald-green patch of level, 
inviting sward. One man we left here 
also—in the swamp. The fault of the 
captain, mark you, from the beginning 
to the end. 

“One by one the company thinned, 
until at last there walked but three of 
us—the ship’s boy, the captain, and my- 











“HE SAT DOWN BY THE BODY OF THE BOY AND HID HIS FACE IN HIS HANDS,” 


“Mark this, it was from beginning 
to end the fault of the captain. He 
should never have put Macklan at the 
wheel after I warned him. That is 
clear. But I said nothing—nothing at 
all. For things were not ready then for 
what was to be done. 

“We set off in a haggard band from 
the coast seeking a town—a village— 
anything. I remember that we passed 
through strange and perilous places— 
forests that were dank and dark and 
funereal, valleys that: were sickly with 
the scent of venomous flowers. In such 
a valley two of our band died—for there 
were snakes sleeping under the white, 


self walking like cripples. It was then 
that I carried the club which I had ‘fash- 
ioned from a bough. 

“We came to a valley in the moon- 
light—it ran right across our path and 
reached miles on either side of us. We 
climbed down, crossing it, and as he 
climbed the boy put his hand on a little 
yellow snake that was coiled upon a 
stone. Then there were but the two 
of us left alive—the captain and myself. 
He sat down by the body of the boy 
and hid his face in his hands. 

“T said softly, ‘This is your handi- 
work,’ but he did not raise his head. 

“ The club was ready to my hand, and 
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so I killed—I executed—him. I stayed 
in the valley for a long time after that, 
until I saw that the moon was touch- 
ing the lip of the farther slope. Then I 
climbed up, having it in my mind to 
sleep with the moon for my pillow, but 
when I came to the top the moon was 
far away rolling on the extreme edge 
of a wide plain. I crossed that plain 
and a ridge of hills beyond it, and so 
came to a town by a little stream, and 
the people came to me while I was far 
from it.” 

The man on the rock ceased. It was 
quite dark now. I waited, but all I 
heard was a muttered, “ And so I came 
home—after my holiday.” This he re- 
peated many times, always with a nerv- 
ous chuckle after “ holiday.” Presently 
I heard the rustle of his rags as he slid 
off the bowlder, and finally the soft pat- 
tering of bare feet. 

I pinched myself and found that I 
was awake. 

“This is a singular thing,” I heard 
myself saying. “I must inquire.” I 
put up my tackle and went cautiously 
homeward between the heaps of ore. 
The mist lay about my feet like wool. 
At the back of the old engine house I 
met the man in charge of the mine. 
The flame of his lantern seemed to be 
set in a golden haze. 

“There is a half-naked man in the 
mine,” I began to say, but he stopped 
me. 

“Yes,” he said wearily, like one ex- 
plaining for the thousandth time. ‘“‘ He’s 
my brother. It’s all right.” 
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Something in the man’s voice checked 
the questions I wanted to ask. 

“IT see. Good night,” I said, and 
went home. 

I got the end of the story from the 
landlord of my inn that night. 

“He was a brother of Marlyatt 
across at the mines, and he studied and 
studied, an’ made a name for ’imself in 
London, so they say,” volunteered the 
landlord. ‘‘ Then his ’ealth broke, an’ 
he went on th’ v’yage he talks to ’imself 
about. A long time after he turned 
up again here—this was his native vil- 
lage—an’ settled to live in th’ mines. 
He won’t stay in a house—he’s afraid, 
his brother says. I don’t know why. 
It don’t matter much, I s’pose. 

“They aren’t workin’ th’ mine now, 
an’ they do say his brother has rigged 
im up a very comfortable hut sort of 
place somewhere down in th’ mine. It 
don’t hurt anybody, an’ if th’ pore chap 
likes it best, why, let him live there. 
He’s gone through enough one way an’ 
another.” 

The landlord was silent for a while. 
When he spoke he asked a question. 

“Ever seen a shark, sir?” 

I said that I had. 

“ Well, now,” continued the comfort- 
able man, nodding over his pipe, “ what 
would you be inclined to think about 
that chap Macklan—what went over? 
If it’s true, I mean. Was he such a 
coward, would you say?” 

But I had no opinion to give, for I 
was wondering what I should have done 
in Macklan’s place. 
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light _ that 

broke some years ago 

mon New York’s law- 

§ makers at Albany led 

4them to establish, in 

the name of the State, 

wm the Adirondack Forest 

Preserve, with the idea of making the 

territory included therein, to which the 

State took title through its right of emi- 

nent domain, a great park and playground 

for those who sought the out-of-doors for 
health and pleasure. 

The territory taken has been increased 
from year to year, and is still being in- 
creased, until the boundaries of the State 
lands now run from McKeever on the 
west to within a few miles of Lakes 
George and Champlain on the east, and 
from Loon Lake on the north to a point 
some twenty miles north of the Mohawk 
River on the south. 

To the sportsman, this country of hun- 
dreds of lakes and thousands of acres of 
woods is one of infinite attraction. Most 
varieties of our fresh-water game fish are 
found in profusion within its boundaries, 
and deer, bear, squirrels, and coons 
furnish sport for the rifle, while for the 
shotgun enthusiast, all parts of this terri- 
tory provide grouse and many parts wood- 
cock. But over the shooting of feathered 
game, for a reason traceable with some 
probability to the inhabitants of the coun- 
try, a blight has been cast, for the last 
legislature has enacted a law prohibiting 
the taking of dogs into: the State pre- 
serves. This law is intended to make 
more effective the very proper regulations 
against the hounding of deer, but to the 
bird-dog enthusiast, a more unjust piece 
of legislation could not be imagined. 

The natives of the country, who in the 
fall make up its coterie of guides, have 
not, in large part, ever seen a trained 
bird-dog. If they have ever used a dog 
in partridge hunting, it has been of the 
spaniel type, which barked the birds into 
trees, there to be potted. Wing shooting 
is but little practiced, for almost with- 
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out exception the people are hunters of 
deer (and there are none better), and 
the only grouse that fall to their guns 
are such birds as cross the trail home and 
foolishly take to a nearby limb. 

In a country where grouse are so plen- 
tiful, it seems strange that they have 
been so little pursued and in such ways 
and are treated generally as of such small 
value for sport. Grouse shooting during 
the very dry times when still-hunting 
deer is so unproductive may save many 
a trip from failure. 

The State Fish, Forest, and Game 
Commission, in a letter to the writer, 
states “that the loyalty to a law by the 
citizens produces better results when 
there are no exceptions made, and taking 
bird-dogs into the Adirondacks makes 
the residents of this locality ask the ques- 
tion, ‘Why can’t we keep hounds to run 
foxes?’ ” 

Leaving out the question of ethics, we 
come to the questions of the natives and 
of the hounds and foxes. These are best 
answered by recalling that a good fox 
pelt is worth three dollars, of which a 
good hunter may collect three or four a 
season, and that a good partridge shooter 
is worth three dollars a day to his hotel, 
as much more to his guide, and usually 
stays two weeks a season. It is a finan- 
cial calculation, that the guide and hotel 
man can make or should have made for 
him. 

Point two is that hounds will run deer 
and that bird-dogs are physically incapa- 
ble of trailing them. ‘The bird hunters 
had better look after their own, and pos- 
sibly if they asked a “question” or two 
of their representatives at Albany, there 
might be a disposition to treat all resi- 
dents of the State who contribute to the 
maintenance of the State lands to a more 
equitable division of the hunting 
chances. 

But the law, being as it is, must be 
observed, and therefore, to the practical 
sportsman who goes for feathered game 
within the park limits, certain advice as 
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to methods of hunting without dogs may 
be of interest, while further on we will 
take up the hunting grounds on the out- 
skirts of the sacred territory where pos- 
sibly for a few years the pointer or set- 
ter may have a chance still to pit his in- 
telligence against the wwariest and 
sportiest of all our game birds. 


No Hunting Without a License 


The game law of the State requires 
each citizen who goes shooting to obtain 
an annual hunter’s license, from any 
county, city, or town clerk, without re- 
gard to where used; the charge is $1.10, 
and for non-residents $20.50. Owners 
or lessees of land within the State need 
pay no license for hunting on their own 
territory. Grouse and woodcock may 
not be sold, nor may they be carried 
without the State. 

The open season for both birds is from 
October 1 to November 30, both inclu- 
sive, and in this period is embraced the 
open season on all the snipe and the 
waders and shore birds which are occa- 
sionally found in the grouse country. 

The equipment need not vary from 


that for similar shooting anywhere, but 
it is well to remember that there is cold 
weather in the Adirondacks before the 
end of November and a thermometer 
searching for the zero mark o’ nights 


makes woolen underwear a desirable 
thing. The writer has found that very 
light wool is to be preferred; when the 
need comes, the doubling of suits is not 
only warmer but more convenient than 
the packing of heavy apparel through 
warm days. 

A hammerless gun is absolutely essen- 
tial in those sections where a dog may 
not be used because of the method of 
hunting, for the hammer gun must be 
carried at full cock or many shots will 
be lost and life presents risks enough 
without adding this one. Presuming the 
gun to be a twelve gauge, the right bar- 
rel bored to a cylinder, and the left 
slightly modified, a standard load of an 
ounce and an eighth of chilled number 
seven shot is about the proper outfit. 
Soft, comfortable shoes, moccasins being 
avoided, and dark woolen trousers are 
most comfortable. 
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The territory shot over divides itself 
naturally into three classes within the 
limits of the State preserves, consisting 
of beech and maple woods, old burnings 
overgrown with briars, and the edges of 
cleared land where sumach and other 
food for birds may be found. This year 
there is every evidence of an excellent 
crop of beechnuts which promises not 
only the most pleasant phase of this 
shooting but a finer flavor in the game. 

The hunter, set down in beech terri- 
tory, must quarter it after the fashion of 
the English bird-dog. There is little use 
looking for likely places, though an occa- 
sional detour to the edges of a swamp 
lined with small spruce and hemlock is 
sometimes productive in the middle of the 
day. The most effective method is to 
take a straight line across the territory 
selected and work back and forth across 
it in zigzag lines, giving careful atten- 
tion to fallen treetops and bits of brush. 

Noiselessness is not necessary, for the 
birds must literally be frightened out of 
cover and picked off as they rise. Drum- 
ming birds may be loca:zed by ear, though 
the direction of the sound is at first con- 
fusing. A bird once raised will fly in al- 
most a straight line and can almost cer- 
tainly be walked up for the second or 
even the third shot. 

A straight eye and the habit of getting 
an exact line by two trees or other marks 
on the bird’s first flight are great aids in 
filling the bag, for though there may be 
shooters who will get many birds on the 
first rise in this kind of shooting, experi- 
ence seems to show that they have many 
a day when they are “off” in the game. 
Constant alertness is of the greatest help, 
and the gun must be carried constantly so 
that it can be swung into position at the 
first whir and rush of the frightened bird, 
which goes straight up for some feet and 
coaxes the too-impetuous to undershoot 
him time and again. 

In cover along ravines and gullies, 
birds have a habit of crossing the hollow 
before lighting. In any kind of hunting 
without a dog the bird will seldom light 
in the trees, while a bird flushed by a 
dog, if not fired at, usually takes refuge 
on a nearby limb. Sufficient data for 
definite conclusions are not at hand, but 
in shooting both grouse and quail, it is 
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noticeable that birds which the dog has 
put up will more frequently light on the 
ground if the gun be discharged. ‘This 
is presented more as a personal observa- 
tion than as an unvarying fact. 

The ruffed grouse does not take long 
flights through the timber, a couple of 
hundred yards being about the average, 
though he can undoubtedly go farther. 
The longest flight subject to actual meas- 
urement that the writer has seen, was 
from a projecting point across an arm of 
a lake over a measured distance of half 
a mile. This bird was hidden at the 
water’s edge and was afterwards shot 
not twenty feet inland -from the farther 
shore where the cover was so sparse as to 
give rise to the idea that he was too ex- 
hausted after his trip to hunt the deeper 
woods immediately beyond. 

The bag limit of grouse is six birds to 
each day and thirty-six during the sea- 
son to each hunter. The fair shot should 
have little difficulty in reaching this limit 
in any of the Adirondack country where 
the deer-hunters, not searching for this 
game and going very quietly, raise from 
six to a dozen birds a day. 

An additional precaution for the 
grouse hunter, which sometimes shows a 
profit in venison, is the carrying of two 
or three shells loaded with buckshot in a 
handy waistcoat pocket. It is a good idea 
to have them of a different color from the 
shells loaded wath small shot to permit 
their being easily distinguished ; it is need- 
less to add that a deer, no matter how 
close, nor how great the temptation, 
should never be fired at with the small 
shot charge. 

A wise precaution in the deer country 
is the wearing of a broad red band 
around the hat. There are accidents 
every year because of deer hunters firing 
at half-seen objects, and while these are 
growing creditably less, it is not neces- 
sary that they should occur at all. 

Within the limits of the Adirondack 
Park preserve the country about Fulton 
Chain, Big Moose, Lake Clear, and Loon 
Lake on the New York Central, offer 
both grouse and deer shooting, while the 
Central and the Delaware and Hudson 
touch the country on the west, south, and 
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east of the preserve where dogs may be 
used. Such places as Lyons Falls, Glen- 
field, and Benson Mines may be suggested 
on the west and any of the stations on 
the Delaware and Hudson on the east be- 
tween Saratoga, Plattsburg, and beyond. 

Within the limits of the State lands 
the hunting is open to all carrying proper 
licenses. ‘Temporary camps may be built, 
but tents only are allowed for this pur- 
pose. In unsettled territory outside the 
preserve limits the farmers usually make 
no objection to shooting and the local 
guide or hotel-keeper is always well ac- 
quainted with the possibilities. 


How to Carry Your Dogs 


In carrying dogs into the country 
where they are not prohibited, it is far 
better to ship them in crates by express 
than otherwise. The railroad companies 
will take them, at a valuation not exceed- 
ing twenty-five dollars, at excess baggage 
rates, but it is somewhat of a nuisance 
to check and look after them in this way. 
Dog food need not be taken beyond that 
necessary for the trip as all the hotels 
and boarding-houses will provide ample 
table scraps for feeding. Very fast dogs 
are not suitable, thoroughly stanch ones 
are necessary, and a dog that is a good re- 
triever is as valuable here as elsewhere, 
for the winged grouse is a confirmed run- 
ner and skillful in hiding. 

Grouse do not always lie close to a 
dog but will run from in front of him 
in a way that makes the veteran often 
tried on quail look extremely puzzled at 
times. It is perhaps as effective a me- 
thod as any to walk rapidly ahead of the 
dog which is puzzled and roading slowly, 
steadying him with a word of command 
and expecting the bird to get up any- 
where, frequently twenty yards ahead. 

It has been said that ruffed grouse 
shooting is the most difficult known. 
Certainly it requires a quick eye, a steady 
hand, and a judgment not so often 
needed in the pursuit of quail; the coun- 
try traversed in the Adirondacks offers a 
diversity of scenery, a variety of game, 
an appetite at meals, and a soundness of 
sleep at nights that cannot be excelled. 


Fuller and more detailed information as to Adirondack shooting may_ be obtained from Mr. Herbert Whyte, 
editor of the Information Bureau, The Outing Magazine, 315 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 








IN AUTUMN WOODS 
BY HERBERT CARRICKSON 
With Painting of Woodcock by Lynn Bogue Hunt 
And the sunbeams slant like rain; 


The far horizon is broken and dim 
And the mist wreaths cover the plain. 


7 aan a sting of frost in the morning air 


The wooded upland has chosen its garb 
Of yellow and red and brown; 

The sumach has lighted its flaming torch 
To show us the way from town. 


Our backs are turned on the worries of life, 
Its tuppenny toil and woe, 

And with gun on shoulder we seek the spot 
Where the winds of fancy blow. ‘ 


Where the shy, brown woodcock springs from our feet 
And Bob White calls from the corn; 
Yesterday’s troubles are yesterday’s care, 
To-morrow a thing for scorn, 
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From a Painting by Lynn Bogue Hunt 
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FIVE WOMEN ON THE TRAIL 
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Home Again with a Backward Glance at Well-Remembered Joys and Sorrows 
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NUMBER IV 


VII 
A Wilderness Dinner Party 


8 AL ~ would seem that the 
ea meeting with Mr. 
so} Bradley might be so- 
24 cial excitement enough 

for four days in this 
sequestered region. But 
Fortune, with her 


usual whimsical alternation of famine 
and feast, had other human favors for 


us. I returned from washing my clothes 
in the river late one afternoon to find 
the camp in a turmoil. My comrades 
were running hither and yon, each with 
a mirror in one hand and a cook spoon 
in the other. It was a curious combi- 
nation of weapons, hardly betokening, 
as a cause of disturbance, the ubiqui- 
tously liable bear, I thought. 

‘What is the matter?” I demanded, 
pale, I dare say, but determined. 

Britannia brushed hastily past me on 
her way to the camp fire. She had put 
on a certain white linen shirt waist—her 
most cherished possession—which she 
had washed in the river and carefully 
rough dried, and she was adjusting 
about her neck a positively magnificent 
pink ribbon. I blinked my eyes, she 
dazzled me; what was it all about? 
There was Mrs. Selwin coming forth 
in her rough-dried white shirt waist too. 
But the information discharged at my 
head by these two hurried, resplendent 
ones enlightened me at once. 


“There’s to be a dinner party,” they 


said. ‘“‘ Three people are coming. Will 
you cook the tomatoes?” 

Then I made for my duffel bag and 
dived within its depths. I had no white 
shirt waist and no pink ribbon; but I 
had my cracked mirror somewhere, and 
I had a comb. Right here I think I 
must pause to exclaim in an ungracious 
irritation against the duffel bag; ungra- 
cious, I say, for my duffel bag was 
loaned me by a good friend. But the 
feeling is merely personal; Doe, for in- 
stance, does not share it. I think I 
never once wanted anything out of that 
duffel bag, particularly in a hurry, that 
the article had not worked its way down 
to the very bottom. 

I thrust my arm in to the shoulder 
and groped and felt in vain. My fin- 
gers, grown canny by practice, encount- 
ered, tested, and rejected everything 
but the thing I wanted. Finally I with- 
drew my arm, seized the duffel bag by 
the bottom, and dumped its contents 
wholesale. Then, of course, they had 
to be packed in again, and this happened 
a dozen times a day. 

Mrs. Selwin and Gypsy shared a 
suit case on the trip. This article I 
would not recommend any more than 
the duffel bag. It was awkward for 
packing on the horse and its stylish ap- 
pearance had a really laughable effect 
at the door of the tent. But Britan- 
nia’s English “ hold-all” I truly cov- 
eted. It was shaped not unlike a saddle 
bag and fitted well to the horse, but it 
opened out like a suit case and its con- 
tents lay spread before the owner's 


Eprror’s Note.—This installment of Miss Humphrey’s narrative was originally designed for our August 


number, but owing to other demands on our space it was crowded over to this issue. 


peared in May, June, and July. 


Previous installments ap- 
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eyes. I believe it was not quite water- 
proof. 

Just there, of course, Doe and I had 
the advantage for our duffel bags were 
impervious, no matter what rivers 
Tommy swam, no matter how hard it 
rained. A_ hold-all that should be 
waterproof would be an ideal bag, I 
think, for a camping trip. 

Also, in this festal connection, it may 
be as well to stop and consider Mrs. 
Seton’s advice to her sisters to take 
tulle bows and fancy hat pins into the 
wilderness. I agree with the spirit of 
her law, though my letter differs essen- 
tially. A tulle bow on a flannel shirt 
waist! Perish the thought of such a 
combination! And a fancy hat pin 
without any hat is hardly serviceable. 

But I wished quite often for my 
own part—as, for instance, on this mo- 
mentous occasion, the description of 
which I am here interrupting—that I 
had one pretty flannel shirt waist. Al- 
ways flannel! With all respect and 
apology to Mrs. Selwin and Britannia, 
a linen shirt waist, river washed and 
wind ironed, is a curious garment. 
Moreover, I desired fresh ribbons. One 
red bow I wore at my neck, another tied 
my hair. 


Dearth of Fancy Fixin’s 


Before I had been on the trail three 
days, these adornments had suffered the 
fate of Tommy’s ears; they were torn 
and limp on twigs and spotted with 
spruce gum. Yet I had no others. Doe 
scorns the whole question of “ fancy 
fixin’s.” She laughed at my ribbons, 
and when they failed she offered me a 
shoestring. But I continue to hold to 
the creed of the restfulness of mild lux- 
uries on a trip like this. 

At last I had done my prinking and 
returned to the camp fire. There, while 
I chopped the tomato can open with 
an ax, I inquired into and learned the 
particulars of the occasion. 

“Doe and Mr. Weston and I were 
taking a ride,’ Mrs. Selwin explained, 
“when we saw a pack train down the 
valley. Indians, we thought, of course, 
and galloped toward them, shouting. 
But they seemed very unresponsive, and 
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presently we discovered that they 
weren't Indians at all. We stopped for 
a minute, hesitating. But naturally we 
were curious now, and we had gone too 
far to draw back. 

“So we rode on, and in a minute 
more Mr. Weston recognized one of 
the guides. That was fine; we were 
soon all introduced. It was a big pack 
train, twelve or fifteen horses, but it 
had only one master, a Mr. Danning 
from Ottawa, a geologist. He has been 
in the mountains since the first of June, 
and he is not going out until the first 
of October. 

“Of course we invited them all to 
supper, and they accepted, though I am 
not sure that they were wholly pleased. 
We must make them pleased. Where 
is the can of cream?” 

That was such a supper as few camps 
boast in the wilderness. Britannia, luck- 
ily, had already started some beans for 
her famous bean chowder, and MIr. 
Cobell had baked a good supply of 
bannock. Besides these dainties, we had 
dried beef in cream, stewed tomatoes, 
tea, a bottle of olives, stewed apricots, 
and—cake! Yes, cake; which Britan- 
nia invented on the spot, and baked 
with a speechless anxiety, her fine eyes 
watching above her pink ribbon, very 
somber and concerned. 

We were still hovering over the 
camp fire, the whole lot of us, flushed 
and earnest, when our guests arrived, 
presenting themselves with a modest 
demeanor at what might be considered 
the door. Curious how one divines the 
camp limit! We had seen them coming 
a long way off, but up to a certain in- 
visible line we took no notice of them, 
nor did they hesitate. Arrived at the 
line, however, they stopped, and we rose 
up to greet them. 

I fear Mrs. Selwin was right in sur- 
mising that our guests were at first not 
entirely pleased with our invitation. It 
had doubtless put them to some incon- 
venience in the matter of washing and 
brushing. Who, escaped from civiliza- 
tion, wants to have a lot of women 
come thrusting social burdens upon 
him? Mr. Danning’s air was very po- 
lite, but somewhat perfunctory and con- 
strained, as he sat himself down, with 
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his two guides, before our 








pack mantle tablecloth, 
crossing his legs with the 
easy adjustment of one who 
has camped out long. 

But Mrs. Selwin was 
also right in her conviction 
that masculine pleasure 
could be induced, and with 
the first spoonfuls of the 
bean chowder a relaxation 
set in. We were soon chat- 
ting like old friends, ex- 
changing wilderness con- 
fidence and comparing our 
mild adventures. 

It was a little difficult to 
serve that excellent supper 
in style, as we had but one 
set of dishes. Gypsy and 
I had anticipated the em- 
barrassment, however, and 
had filled the dishpan with 
water and laid a_ towel 
handy. When the bean 
chowder was quite con- 
sumed, we unobstructively 
removed the cups, washed 
them, and filled them with 























tea. In like manner, the 
plates, when the second MT. 
course was finished, we 


scrubbed and returned naturally without 
undue delay or ostentation. 

The cake was the triumph of the 
meal. The eyes of the two guides ex- 
panded with wonder when Britannia, 
modestly, yet with legitimate pride pal- 
pitating beneath her white shirt waist, 
passed the amazing plate. Cake in the 
wilderness! Not a crumb of the curi- 
ous stuff remained (it was curious!) 
for an ant to carry away when the sup- 
per was over. 

As we had done our best with the 
supper, so Mr. Weston and Mr. Cobell 
did their best with the camp fire in the 
evening. Great logs piled high made 
a rushing glory of light and warmth 
in the twilight valley, around the 
wavering edges of which we sat and 
clasped our knees. All reluctance was 
evidently dispelled in the mind of our 
guest by this time, for he sat with us 
late and conversed on all topics, friend- 
ly and full of interest. 





SARBACH AND BEAR CREEK IN THE BOW VALLEY. 


His was a stirring experience, away 
for four months from all touch with 
the world. He dwelt upon it calmly 
enough, but I thought I detected a gleam 
in his eye when he mentioned the first 
of October. How could it be other- 
wise? I protest it is not in sane human 
nature to enjoy long-continued isolation 
from mankind. 

All of the woodsmen seemed to me 
quite obviously, and certainly very 
naturally, intent on accomplishing the 
work which had called them into the 
wilderness, that they might return to 
Laggan or Banff or Field, though they 
had left those outposts of civilization 
blithely enough for a purpose. "Tis a 
normal desire to keep near one’s kind, 
collectively if not individually, and 
few. are the hearts that feel not the 
tug underneath their independence. 

Mr. Danning must have sat up all 
night writing letters when he left us 
at last (I hope the cake didn’t keep 
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him awake!) for he brought us a mighty 
package next day to carry back to Lag- 
gan. 

We lingered out our four days in the 
Plains—little lifetime that it was !—hop- 
ing that Tom Johnson might come in 
and complete our social amenities. 
Tom Johnson trades with the Indians 
and is the one white occupant of the 
Plains in the winter. He is of course 
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I have often pondered upon that 
fence, chasing its tail so ridiculously 
back there in that lonely waste, and 
have wondered if it subserved a psycho- 
logical need at least; if the one white 
man in his great winter solitude created 
thus a boundary within which he might 
know himself for himself. Otherwise, 
when the Enchantment came, calling 
down the wind, blowing out of the 
empty distance into the empty 











WE TRAVELED FOR HOURS THROUGH 
A FRESHLY BURNED DISTRICT. 


a signal character. As after the 
first of November it is impossible 
for horses to travel the trails until 
June, the summer must be a busy 
season with this enterprising per- 
son. All the supplies for his long 
winter's work must be brought 
out to his lonely shack by string 


















distance on distance, how save 
the soul from madness? I have 
never seen Tom Johnson (he did 
not come out that week), but I 
have a picture of him in my mind, 
sitting in the door of his shack, 
gazing steadily at his fence, while 
the terrible Wilderness threatens 
him, luring him to look up. 
Strange four days’ sojourn! I 
would fain make clearer its im- 














after string of pack horses. 

He had just come in when we 
started out and was planning to 
return in a few days, so we waited for 
him. Meantime we went and looked 
at his shack. It was a simple contriv- 
ance enough, made of logs tight-fitted 
against the cold. It suited the country 
well. Not so harmonious was the fence 
which surrounded it. That had an in- 
consequent, foolish look, tracing its fu- 
tile little circle on the face of the wilder- 
ness. It did not succeed in accomplish- 
ing a fence’s usual purpose, to inclose, 
to mark off, to protect. The wilderness 


overrode it superbly, paying no sort of 
attention to it, so that it had rather the 
effect of an attempt at decoration than 
that of a barrier, 


THE CAMP ON THE BANKS OF BEAR CREEK. 


pression on me if I only could. But 
magic is never clear; it has for its pecu- 
liar office to bemuse the brain. As an 
episode in another life, in another world, 
ages and ages ago, it all seems to me, 
wondering, now. That valley surely 
does not still lie girt about by its rocky 
walls, blown upon by its cloudy wind, 
cleft by its rushing river; it has vanished 
into the old romance out of which it 
came to bewitch us. 

I am quite aware that I am not 
writing about the Canadian Rockies 
(most glorious region of the earth!) as 
their other visitors write, as, I daresay, 
I ought to write; but at least my poor 
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confession has the merit of honesty. 
Not another quailing soul like mine 
have the mountains for a lover. 

It was a very cheerful occasion when, 
on the morning of the fifth day (or 
month? or year?) we made our packs 
and turned our faces homeward. 
Homeward! Yes, Laggan was home. 
The little place, with its railroad sta- 
tion and post office and eating house, 
almost unheard of before this 
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VIII 
The Bow Valley 


Having come out to the Kootenay 
Plains over the Pipestone Pass, we 
made our way in, for the sake of vari- 
ety, by the Saskatchewan and the Bow. 
The latter route was longer and harder, 
but more beautiful; yes, even more 





summer, utterly disregarded, had 
come to be clad with rainbow 
hues of love and light and signifi- 
cance in my wistful imagination. 
How far it lay, back behind 
the tangled valleys and moun- 
tains, seventy-five laborious miles! 
Should we ever see it again? 
As we rode out from our 
broken camp, a little figure darted 
suddenly forward along the trail, 

















A HALT FOR LUNCHEON 
TLE REST AT 


AND A LIT- 
MIDDAY. 


beautiful than the Pipestone, 
which transcended experience. 
There was the first night’s 
camp, for instance. It lay well 
in on the edge of the forest, 
among scattered trees and bushes, 
with the gaunt mountains over- 
topping it and two_ invisible 








AND OFF WE WENT UP THE VALLEY. 


bounding and frisking, barking aloud, 


ears erect, tail wagging. It was Lulu, 
who always heretofore had brought up 
the rear in a resignation sad and unob- 
trusive; we could hardly believe our 
eyes as we witnessed her demonstration. 
Then we laughed—I loudest of all, for 
my own excellent reasons, which for 
other excellent reasons I did not enlarge 
upon greatly to my companions. 

“Hey, Lulu!” I called, as I touched 
Eagle Plume into a trot with my heels, 
“Tsn’t it good, dear?” And off we 
went, careering up the valley. At last 
we were off for home with a cargo of 
mixed emotions. 


streams singing by, one on either 

hand. The coolness, the green- 

ness, the orderliness of this syl- 
van spot, after the dust of the Koo- 
tenay Plains, endeared it to us 
greatly. How refreshingly we bathed 
in the streams and how we rested in the 
shade of the trees!’ —The mountain peaks 
glowed a most exquisite rose above the 
dark tree tops that evening. Soaring 
vision of loveliness, ethereal transfigu- 
ration, to lift the eyes from the dish- 
pan! 

The superior difficulties of the Bow 
Valley trail, however, asserted them- 
selves all in good time, in the form of 
muskegs. A muskeg, as readers prob- 
ably know, is a swamp, and no peril of 
the trail is more dreaded by guides and 
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horses alike. And with excellent rea- 
son! I halted at the end of the line 
and watched my comrades take the first 
plunge, holding my breath a little. 

The horses pricked up their ears and 
demurred, shying aside as from some ac- 
tual presence which they feared; then 
they gathered their forces desperately 
and made a frantic rush. Up to their 
knees they went at each step, sometimes 
almost up to their haunches, flounder- 
ing, pulling, struggling. My chosen 
place at the end of the line seemed 
suddenly not so desirable as I had 
thought it, for the sight of my com- 
panions’ exertions was anything but 
nerve steadying, and, moreover, each 
horse, plowing through, left the mus- 
keg that much softer. But somebody 
must bring up the rear, and, fortunately 
for me, Eagle Plume had a steady com- 
posure. 

We could not calculate our day’s 
drive with any sort of exactness in this 
toilsome country. Once we spent a 
whole morning in compassing two miles. 
It was not muskeg which put forth its 
might against us on this occasion, but 
a bit of trail work along the shore of 
the swift Saskatchewan. Close up on 
one side rose the forest, clothing the 
steep bluff of a hill, impenetrable and 
savage ; close by on the other side swirled 
the river, eating under the crumbling 
banks with an insidious purpose. Flung 
out on the current here and there, as 
a defiant warning to us, was a loosened 
bit of earth with the print of the trail 
still upon it. It was certainly not a 
comfortable progress which we made 
that morning. 


How the Pony Settled It 


Mr. Weston, sounding the way be- 
fore him, halted constantly to call back, 
“ Look out here! Keep your horses in. 
Don’t let them follow the trail.” Now 
to compel a mountain pony to leave the 
trail when he sees it clearly before him, 
is no easy matter, and many a sharp 
struggle we had to circumvent some 
particular spot of menace and alarm. 

Tommy asserted his independence in 
his usual fashion. Brought to a pause 
by a barrier close on the edge of the 
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river, he gave a bored, comprehensive 
look, as who should say, ‘“‘ What’s the 
use?” then down he dropped into the 
water and swam around the obstruction. 
It was only by force that Baldy was 
held from obediently following after. 
At last, after fighting our way, foot by 
foot, for an hour or so, we came to a 
stop altogether, huddled close in a little 
hollow beneath the precipitous bluff. 

“You'll have to wait here,” Mr. 
Weston said, “while Cobell and I go 
ahead on foot to see what the trail is 
like around that bend.” 

It was but a grudging foothold we 
had won from the wilderness in that 
spot. The horses stood crowded against 
the hill, and yet one or two, for lack 
of room, were left on the perilous river 
edge where a leap aside might be fatal. 
We kept their bridle reins across our 
arms and our eyes upon them, watchful. 
The trail before us was strewn and 
broken, great bristling, ragged trees 
falling across it, the river pushing close 
to the bluff, the forest overhanging. 

It seemed an impossible thing to make 
a further passage here. Beyond and 
above, the mountains thrust their bold, 
splintered crags to the sky. It is not 
easy to put into words the sense of a 
watchful, inimical Force which beset 
me in this spot. Something had us in 
close survey; something was setting it- 
self against us, yielding reluctantly, step . 
by step, to our high-handed wresting 
thus far, but immitigable at last, no 
further to be entreated. 

The authority of this unseen Power 
seemed quite obvious to me; of myself, 
I think I would have sat down and 
folded my hands, assenting. Very well, 
we had striven; the strife was vain; nay, 
more, was impious, for what right had 
we in this realm of old Wilderness? 
Let us give up the conflict and die. 

But fortunately my comrades were 
cast in a sterner mold than I, and they 
had no sort of intention of dying on the 
Saskatchewan. Mr. ‘Weston and Mr. 
Cobell came back, after an hour’s toil 
with their axes, the sound of whose 
imperative rapping on the doors of the 
wilderness had echoed reassuringly, and 
we led our horses forth one by one, 
slowly and cautiously. It is one thing 
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(and not of the easiest) to sit on a 
horse’s back while he clambers over a 
fallen tree; but it is another and harder 
thing to climb over the fallen tree one- 
self and then coax one’s horse to follow. 

We toiled along that stubborn trail, 
wrestling hand to hand with the Force. 
Our puny strength seemed the blow of 
a feather against a granite cliff; I have 
never felt aught so inadequate. Yet, 
somehow, the feather won the day, for 
we rounded the bend of the river at 
last and came out in a more open re- 
gion where the hills fell back and the 
trail was free to go at large in safety. 
With a wonderful sense of relief, we re- 
laxed our strenuous vigilance then, and 
dropped the reins on our horses’ necks, 
letting them take their own way. 

At distances of ten miles or so, we 
came to tight little shacks by the trail, the 
trapper’s caravansaries for his winter’s 
work. They were very small, standing 
barely the height of a man from the 
ground, and very dark, having no win- 
dows at all. But we peered in at the 
narrow door and dimly made out a rude 
fireplace, merely a heap of stones, the 
framework of a pallet bed, a folding 
table, and a pair of snowshoes. These 
little lodges in the wilderness brought 
vividly before me the solitary winter 
progress of their dauntless owner. 

What a tremendous journey, in truth! 
Alone, and on foot, in that world of 
relentless, frozen silence, carrying his 
own blankets and food, making every 
inch of his way by his unaided courage, 
his journey made ours seem a trivial 
affair. The sight of the snowshoes es- 
pecially unlocked my eyes to the winter 
scene. How heaped and white the silent 
forest, beneath its dark, straight trees, 
how more rigid than ever the peaks, 
how hard the flashing sky! Then, in 
the midst of it all, this hut, bursting 
with cheer and firelight, the one spot 
of warmth in the Wilderness, the one 
human habitation. 

The mighty winter was already her- 
alding its grim return, even then in the 
middle of August. The nights were 
sometimes very cold. We slept always 
under eight layers of heavy, steamer- 
rug blankets, and water left at the door 
of the tent was frozen once or twice. 
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I suppose, as a matter of fact, the win- 
ter never actually departs from even 
the lowest valley of the Canadian Rock- 
ies. 

It magnanimously retires a bit up the 
slopes of the mountains and allows the 
flowers and grass to put forth their 
tender, fleeting beauty; but it watches, 
watches jealously, and now and then, 
in the heart of the summer, it reaches 
its cold hand down to feel after its 
ancient rights. This is its region, its 
stronghold. Mr. Weston told us start- 
ling tales of crossing the Pipestone Pass 
in September, in four feet of snow, with 
the thermometer thirty degrees below 
zero. 

The beauties of the Bow Valley trail 
come crowding to remembrance. There 
was one day when we rode up and 
down the side of a steep valley through 
a tangled forest. ‘The way was so sheer 
that we had to lean forward and clutch 
our horses’ manes to keep the saddles 
from slipping; but the sharp angle of 
the ascent gave one great advantage: 
the mass of the forest fell ever below 
us, and we could look out through the 
lines of the trees which were our im- 
mediate foreground to the mountains 
across the way. 

It was only in glimpses I caught 
that scene, glancing back as Eagle 
Plume scrambled, but I have forever 
stamped in my mind the image of a 
tremendous mountain, looming so close 
behind the trees that it seemed follow- 
ing, striding upon us, a great, gaunt, 
impending thing. The valley below us. 
at that point was merely the meeting 
of mountain bases. 


The Cardinal Sin of Woodsmen 


One afternoon it fell to our lot to 
travel for hours through a_ freshly 
burned district. Who had started the 
fire nobody knew, though Mr. Weston 
and Mr. Cobell speculated shrewdly. 
Never a man owns up to this bit of 
fatal woodsman carelessness. But the 
pitiful result stood bare for the heav- 
ens to see; a wilderness of blackened 
stumps and charred, denuded trunks of 
trees, which leaned: and tottered on the 
slope of the steep hillside, clutching 
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with their broken twigs, strewing soot 
abroad. Black and gaunt and bare it 
was in that skeleton of a forest, hor- 
ribly depressing. 

The ground was deep with a fine 
black powder which muffled the tread 
of the horses’ feet and rose in a chok- 
ing dust about us, clinging to clothes 
and features. The sun 
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scorned in my arrogant ignorance here- 
tofore, the world of people and houses 
and books and things—even things! 

I shall never forget the thrill that 
went through me at the first sight 
of the railroad track. Mr. Weston 
wheeled for a look at my face, and 
slapped his knee with laughter. Ah, 





poured out of a cloudless 





sky, unchecked by the poor 
bare poles of trees, and the 
blackness of all things took 
the heat in a suffocating 
fashion. It was impossible 
to talk or sing in that 
mournful region. Strangely 
subdued, we followed each 
other in silence along the 
tortuous trail, heaviness in 
our thoughts. 

The most beautiful camp 
site of the whole trip was 
that on Wild Fowl Lake. 
High and lonely, with sheer 
gray crags standing up from 
three sides of its verge and 
a dark forest clothing the 
fourth, it lay in its wilder- 
ness embrace, a pure and 
precious thing. We came 
on it late in the afternoon, 
when a quiet light lay across 
the water, hushing it  to- 
ward the sunset. So still, 
so clear, in its high solitude 
of rocky peaks and forest, 














there was a touch here 











which arrested the thought 
and bade the spirit ponder. 

We made our camp in 
the forest, back from the 
shore of the lake, but tents and camp 
fire were largely deserted. In pairs, or 
alone, we sat at the edge of the water 
and dreamed while the gray light faded 
away. If there was magic about that 
lake, it was a beautiful, healing spell, 
good for the heart to suffer. 

Thus, little by little, we made our 
way in from the Wilderness, back to 
civilization. I am almost ashamed to 
confess how glad I was as I realized 
the diminishing number of the days be- 
fore us. I hungered and thirsted for 
the world, the very world I had lightly 
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VALLEY BELOW US WAS MERELY THE MEETING 


OF MOUNTAIN BASES. 


the good, reassuring march of the sturdy 
telegraph poles! I could gladly have 
gotten down and embraced any one of 
them. 

But when we rode up to the land of 
desire, the Laggan railroad station, we 
received a sudden dose of the world 
more lavish than my need. A train was 
just in, and the station platform was 
swarming with eager tourists. All chat- 
ting among themselves, they were, and 
scanning the mountains, a happy band; 
we approached them innocently. At 
once, as our straggling pack train 
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rounded the station corner, a hush fell 
over the crowded platform. 

If they had been turned to stone they 
could not have stood more motionless, 
stared more fixedly, these bewildered 
children of Raymond and Cook, aghast 
with their surprise. The pause was of 
short duration, however. As the wave 
of silence had swept them all, so a re- 
bounding wave of delight stirred them 
into motion. 

They ran for their cameras, clapping 
their hands, calling to friends who re- 
mained in the train. “‘ Come out, come 
out quick!” ‘Oh, mama, they must be 
cowboy women!” rang one high, ex- 
cited voice. Before we knew it, we 
were surrounded, cameras clicking to 
right and left, remarks of the frankest 
nature assailing our disconcerted ears. 

“Did you ever see such boots in your 
life?” ‘“‘ Look, Susy, look at their 
skirts. And their complexions—goodness 
me! See that woman’s nose! ” 

We clapped our heels to our horses’ 
sides (which action provoked a shriek 
of delight) and made off as fast as 
possible, but our doom was already 
sealed to appear in uncounted photo- 
graph albums and to figure in parlor 
talks unknown. I should like to know 
how they set us forth, those usurpers 
of our destiny, those unimpeachable dis- 
posers of our fame. I dare say they 
utter the wildest surmises concerning 
us gravely enough, for I think it did 
not occur to them that we were civil- 
ians like themselves; to them we were 
members of the picturesque body of 
Western curiosities, such as Indians, 
cowboys, and bears, whose legitimate 
office it is of course to minister to the 
interest of the East. 

We glanced at each other dubiously, 
as we rode off toward the hotel; this 
reception on the part of our kind had 
shaken our faith a little. We had thought 
we looked so fine that morning, when 
we had donned our cleanest waists pre- 
paratory to our return. Britannia had 


her pink ribbon on and her shirt waist, 
washed and rough dried again; as usual, 
she had dazzled me to sincerest admira- 
tion. I, too, had I not mended the rent 
in the front of my skirt? And yet this 
burst of derisive comment! 
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The effect of our complexions at least 
we began to understand when we stood 
in the office of the hotel and looked at 
the pallid, cellar-plant countenances 
which surrounded us. These poor peo- 
ple, had they all come through recent 
illnesses? No, they were tourists, sun- 
burned, no doubt, beyond the normal 
hue of their skin by constant mild expo- 
sure. Their friends would say of them, 
even them, when they returned home, 
“How brown you are!” And they 
looked to us waxen white! 

Silently I confronted myself in a full- 
length mirror upstairs, silently stood 
and pondered. I have no description at 
all to give of the revelation. 


IX 
Summing Up 


Though it is not yet very long ago 
that these things about which I have 
written transpired, the experience has 
receded from me beyond my youth and 
childhood. I do not believe that it ever 
was; I marvel to remember so clearly. 
A dream, an enchantment at the time, 
it is now old myth and legend. Yet 
myth and legend dominate life, and 
dreams have spacious wisdom. There- 
fore it is not strange that I find the 
mountains often haunting me and that 
I wander much among them. 

I understand them better now than 
I did when I stood in the flesh before 
them, bewildered and at a loss. I am 
somewhat amused and a little ashamed 
because of my past perturbations. So 
simple a matter it seems on reflection to 
ride horseback and sleep in a tent and 
fry bacon over a fire. And the beauty 
of the experience! What in the world 
was the matter with me that my spirit 
staggered so? 

Fatigue, I make answer confidently ; 
first and finally, fatigue. It was my 
knees that communicated the staggering 
to my spirit. Let all women who read 
take warning from me and train them- 
selves for camp life. There is no reason 
why they should not go forth and do 
and dare. Mrs. Selwin and Doe have 
been out on the trail seven weeks at a 
time, swimming deep rivers, camping 
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in snow, consorting with Indians, as- 
cending as far as the Wilcox Pass; and 
they have yet more adventurous plans 
for the coming summer. 

They find their chief happiness in the 
life and they live it gallantly. But they 
have worked their way up _ through 
years of riding and camping, the habit 
is theirs, second nature to them now. 
One must go in at the little end of 
this horn, as of all others, if one would 
come out spaciously. I reversed the 
process. 

Yet not for anything in the world 
would I have missed the experience. I 
have here written to little purpose if 
my admiration for the Rocky Moun- 
tains has not been apparent. They seem 
to me the climax of beauty our grand 
old earth has to bless us withal, tremen- 
dously taken and held. One knows not 
our continent, knows not the world, 
who does not know them a little. 

They are more wonderful than the 
Alps, because wilder in their great 
frozen tumult, lone and fair and savage. 
Not even Mont Blanc can equal them. 
I marvel to see the tourists set forth 
every summer for Switzerland when 
this greater glory lies unexplored in 
their own continent. Untold riches of 
beauty are there. 

The very stupendousness of the region 
may of course work a crushing effect on 
a spirit impaired by fatigue. It takes 
courage and strength and a brave en- 
durance to face great revelations; and 
beauty has always a wounding power 
which bears a relation very exact to its 
power of quickening joy. There was 
actual moral pain to me in the vague, 
troubled knowledge that I was in the 
presence of the noblest mountains of 
the earth and that I could only fall 
asleep with my head on a hillock of 
grass. 

It would perhaps have been easier to 
master the science of camping out on 
a plain, or among quieter hills, where 
the spirit would not have been on the 
strain so constantly, so despairingly, 
striving to comprehend. The region of 
the Canadian Rockies is not restful in 
any sense of the word; it calls and 


pricks and urges. The nervous tension 
is high. 
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It is easy to criticise camp life, 
Fatiguing, exacting, disorderly, lacking 
in repose, dehumanizing in its doctrine 
of “ everyone for himself ’”’—these terms 
apply too truly. And yet, once taste it, 
and ever after, the decorous codpera- 
tion of towns will seem artificial and 
tame. I suppose the truth of the matter 
is that, like it or like it not, a camp 
sets up an incontrovertible claim over 
us. Though we are civilized somewhat, 
we are also sufficiently barbarous; and 
once we were barbarous utterly, shame- 
lessly, gloriously. ‘The memory of our 
past holds good beneath our latter-day 
aspirations, and sometimes it is a ques- 
tion which is the stronger with us, the 
tug of the old or the new. Certain it 
is, when one thinks of it, that the true 
conservative is not he who lives in a 
city, but he who camps in a wood. 


A Joy that Never Fades 


I could preach a whole sermon upon 
the camp spirit. And my text would 
not read: “ Be unselfish, be patient, be 
thoughtful and kind and forbearing.” 
No; everybody knows all about that. It 
would, rather, read: “ Be serene.” To 
vield oneself to the sense of large leisure 
encompassing the mountains and woods 
is the secret of life in the wilderness; 
not to be always doing and _ thinking, 
not to be caring greatly. 

Mrs. Selwin and Doe had this per- 
fect wisdom. They could sit on the 
ground, plucking grass for hours, unoc- 
cupied and happy. But, alas! Britannia 
and I were seldom free from an anxious 
sense of duty. We did not want to 
begin to get supper at four o’clock in 
the afternoon, but perhaps—in my case 
at least, I being a New Englander-- 
that was the very reason why we 
thought we ought to. It must have 
been irritating enough to have the re- 
pose of the afternoon broken in upon by 
a restless figure, piously pulling herself 
from a nap to go and gather sticks. 

The moral law of the woods is differ- 
ent from that of cities, and the thing 
is to apprehend this difference and to 
live by it. In the city the person who 
anticipates his share of the common 
task and zealously performs it is playing 




















the decent and orderly part of a good 
citizen; in the woods he is often enough 
an unmitigated nuisance. It would seem, 
at first blush, that the city had the 
moral advantage here, but I am not 
sure that the peace of the wilderness 
does not go a long way toward supply- 
ing the place of philanthropy. The mat- 
ter deserves some reflection. 

The real best good of a trip like 
this which I have been describing comes 
of course when the experience is over 
in actuality and the mind begins to 
work with it, shaping it anew. ‘Then 
the essential points stand out, the sig- 
nificant benefits. So greatly have I 
enjoyed my adventures in the retrospect 
that it would have been easy for me to 
write these papers all couleur de rose. 
But I have refrained because 1 know— 
fond fancy sternly controlled—that the 
actual facts of fatigue and struggle 
were very potent once, and I hope that 
their warning may serve the cause of 
some sister tourist now. 

The physical tonic lasts for months. 
It is, as I write, almost seven months 
since I emerged from the Rockies, and 
I have not yet felt any abatement of 
the unknown vigor and buoyancy which 
set in like some wonderful tide as soon 
as my muscles had recovered from their 
unusual tension. It is life, new life to 
go West. 

One comes back strong, alert, and 
glad, careless of all the old foolish prob- 
lems which one left hanging up with 
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one’s civilized clothes in the closet at 
home, eager to live anew. It was weeks 
before I could settle myself into the 
quiet New England ways of the place 
which I love so much better than all 
the Rockies put together; my life was 
strange to me. The strangeness was 
not all on one side, be very sure of that! 
The neighbors stood solemn and awe- 
struck before my copper countenance. 

The secret of the whole matter, the 
great determining good, is that the 
Rocky Mountains send no one back to 
a previous state of mind. Too big for 
old moods is the smallest heart that 
descends from the heights, breathless, 
rejoicing. Peace of mind that was an 
excellent thing and fitted snugly two 
months ago, is faded and shrivelled now 
—no more of that! The peace of the 
mountains is glorious, wide as the sky, 
no garment at all, but a free space for 
souls to run in. The best gift of the 
Rocky Mountains is nothing less than 
the transformation of life. 

Therefore it follows that my advice 
is instant to all inquirers: Go, by all 
means, go! Learn to ride horseback first, 
if you can; if you can’t, go anyway. 
Camp out a little for practice, if pos- 
sible; if not, go just the same. Never 
mind if you are exhausted, discouraged ; 
never mind if you are blistered with 
sunburn; never mind if you don’t have 
a good time; never mind if it kills you. 
You will reach heaven a better person. 
Go to the Canadian Rockies! 


COMFORT WHILE YOU TRAVEL 
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F a man stops you on 
your way to the Grand 
Central in the after- 
noon and you miss 
your favorite eighteen- 
hour train, if it is im- 
perative that you be in 





Chicago the next morning at ten o'clock, 
and if—and this is a most important 


“ if er 


you are willing to spend your 
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the railroad will -accom- 
plish it for you. If you are well known 
and your credit good with the rail- 
road folks, it is highly probable that 
you will find your special, ready to 
make an overnight run of nearly one 
thousand miles, waiting in the train- 
shed when you reach the station. Even 
if your credit is not so well established, 
the sight of a fat roll of greenbacks will 


money freely, 
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turn the trick. The train will be ready 
in any event almost as soon as you are. 

If you are planning a novel outing, 
you may send for a railroad representa- 
tive and he will bring to your house or 
your office tickets on any train to any 
part of the world, or he will be pre- 
pared to arrange a special train for a 
night’s run or a three months’ swing 
around the country. Your train may be 
of any length you desire and are willing 
to pay for. You can hire a car, and it 
will be handled either on regular ex- 
press trains or with special engines. You 
pay the bills and take your choice. 

A run in a private car is the acme 
of luxury to the average man. These 
are used for a variety of purposes in 
these comfort-loving days and the sight 
of one or more of them attached to the 
rear of a heavy train has ceased to ex- 


cite comment. The average luxury-loy- 
ing millionaire has one—possibly two— 
of these expensive toys as a part of an 
entourage that embraces ocean-going 
yachts, complete stables, and fleets of 
motor-cars of every description. 

If he can claim some sort of responsi- 
ble connection with a large railroad 
system, he may have his car hauled free 
from one ocean to the other, and the 
millionaire likes these little perquisites. 
He is not so far removed, after all, 
from the man who huddles in the corner 
of the smoking car and hopes that the 
conductor will forget to collect his 
ticket. 

To appreciate the number and vari- 
ety of these cars take a look at the pas- 
senger sidings at any of the large Flor- 
ida beach hotels in midwinter. Better 
still, run down to Princeton or up to 

New Haven at 











any large football 
game. You will 
see parked there 
at such a time 
from sixty to one 
hundred palatial 
coaches, some of 
them private prop- 
erty, others char- 
tered for the oc- 
casion. 

Even in the mid- 
dle of the night . 
this feature of 
luxurious railroad 
trafic is still at 
your aisposal. An 
emergency call 
summons you out- 
of-town for a dis- 
tance and_ the 
night train sched- 
ules do not meet 
your needs. The 
night trainmaster 
will accommodate 
you. He will act 
as the agent of 
the railroad and 
while you hold 
the telephone re- 











ceiver he will ar- 
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range the entire 
schedule for you. 


HOME. Trains will be 





























THE FIRST SLEEPING CARS, HAD LITTLE OF THE COMFORT AND BEAUTY OF THEIR 
MODERN SUCCESSORS. 


held and connections made—the tele- 
graph will work wonders here. If you 
demand speed, the railroad will give it 
to you—if you are willing to pay the 
price and give a release against damage 
to your precious bones. Increased speed 
spells increased risk on the railroad. 

The price of these trains varies in 
different parts of the country, although 
tariffs covering them are filed with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. As 
a general rule it is not more than two 
dollars a mile, with a minimum charge 
large enough to repay the railroad for 
all its extra crews and trouble. 

For the private car attached to a reg- 
ular train the railroad makes a practice 
of demanding a minimum of eighteen 
full first-class fares. In other words, it 
will carry eighteen persons at its regu- 
lar passenger tariff and virtually haul 
the car free. Tickets are demanded 
from each additional passenger in excess 
of eighteen. 

But when you deal with the railroad 


you have only arranged for the haul of 


your car or cars. The use of anything 
other than the railroad’s regular equip- 
ment means an extra charge. If you 
want the height of luxury, as represented 
by drawing-room, sleeping, dining, or pri- 
vate cars, you must see the Pullman 
Company, either direct or through the 
railroad’s agents. A complete private 
car, equipped with staterooms, baths, pri- 
vate dining room, parlor, and the like 
costs $75 for a single day. For two or 
more days the rate is $50 a day. These 
figures include the services of a cook and 
two attendants, but the man who charters 
the car must pay for his food supplies. 

The rental of a train is simply the 
aggregate rental for the number of 
cars desired. The rental for sleeping 
and dining cars—parlor cars are of little 
use in any run of more than a few 
daylight hours—averages about $45 a 
day each, and the Pullman Company 
will deliver all save the dining cars 
without charge at any point that you 
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may designate. The railroad will ar- 
range the details. You have only to 
gather your party together and set forth 
upon your trip. 

Solid special trains by the dozen are 
in constant service in every corner of 
the North American continent where 
the railroad has found its way. Tour- 
ist parties roam forth upon them in 
comfort; civic bodies find them agree- 
able aids to “ junketing”’; parties bound 
to conventions have their trains parked 
and live upon them for several days, 
avoiding the annoyances of overcrowded 
hotels; whole theatrical troupes of dis- 
tinguished elegance charter them for 
special runs. 

Star actors and actresses appreciate 
the comfort of their special cars; some- 
times a party of sportsmen will charter 
a car and hie themselves off to a secluded 
spot where the railroad roams through 
the forest, find an idle siding, and use 
their car as a camp for a week, a fort- 
night, or even a month. Cities and 
States use private cars as _ traveling 
museums to exploit themselves, some of 
them are traveling churches, they have 
even been made to serve as theaters— 
the uses of the private car are nearly 
as manifold as those of the railroad 
itself. 


Different in the Old Days 


In the beginning things were differ- 
ent. Our great granddaddies drew no 
class lines when they traveled, but were 
content if they had adequate shelter 
from the storm, or on pleasant days 
from the showers of sparks from the 
locomotive. But when the railroad 
began to stretch itself and to be a thing 
of long reaches, it was found advisable 
to run trains at night in order to make 
quick communication between distant 
points. Traveling at night in the crude 
coaches of the early days was an abomi- 
nation and before the forties the Cum- 
berland Valley Railroad was operating 
a crude sort of sleeping cars. 

Within another decade there was 
much experimenting of this sort. N. M. 
Woodruff, at Watertown, N. Y., was 
devising a real sleeping car—the first 
affairs were really reclining-chair cars 
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—and in western New York, George 
M. Pullman was packing his goods 
to go to Chicago where he was to build 
his world-famed car works. Pullman’s 
cars alone survived. He bought in the 
Woodruff company and some lesser 
concerns and for many years his only 
important rival was the Wagner Palace 
Car Company—a Vanderbilt property. 

In course of time this, too, was ab- 
sorbed and the Pullman Company had 
virtual control of the luxury of Ameri- 
can trafic—few railroads caring to 
operate their own parlor and sleeping- 
car service. The variations in traffic of 
the average railroad, with, perhaps a 
heavy summer-resort service demanding 
extra parlor and sleeping-car_ service 
through a couple of months makes the 
Pullman Company a handy economic 
factor—which saves the road from tying 
up large capital in equipment that will 
be idle nine months of the year. 

The body of Abraham Lincoln was 
carried to its final resting place in the 
first real Pullman car that was ever 
built. Soon after he became President, 
Lincoln rode in one of Pullman's 
earliest attempts, a sleeping car that he 
had remodeled from a day coach on the 
Chicago and Alton, which was put in 
service between Chicago and St. Louis 
in 1860. The cars, of which this was 
one, were almost as crude as the bar- 
baric predecessors that had induced the . 
man from western New York to tackle 
the problem of a railroad comfort that 
should at least approach the standards 
of the steamboat. It is worth noting 
that Abraham Lincoln’s son is to-day 
the president of the company that Pull- 
man founded. 

The first real sleeping car was built 
in 1864. It was called the “ Pioneer,” 
and the builder further designated it by 
the letter “A,” not dreaming that he 
would soon exhaust the letters of the 
alphabet. The “ Pioneer” was built in 
a Chicago and Alton shop and cost the 
almost fabulous sum of $18,000. That 
was reckless extravagance in a year 
when the best of railroad coaches could 
be built at a cost not exceeding $4,500. 

But the “ Pioneer” was blazing a 
new path in luxury. Without it was 
radiant in paint and varnish, in gay 




















stripes and lettering; it was a giant 
compared with its fellows, for it was a 
foot wider and two feet and a half 
higher than any car ever built before. 
It had the hinged berths that are the 
distinctive feature of the American 
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been made in the length. Not long 
after the “‘ Pioneer” carried President 
Lincoln to his grave, General Grant 
started on a trip West and the Mich- 
igan Central, anxious to carry him over 





sleeping car to-day, and the porter 
and the passengers no longer had to 
drag the bedding from closets at the 
far end of the car. 

The “ Pioneer” was not only 
wider and higher than other passen- 
ger cars, but it was also wider and 
higher than the clearances of station 
platforms and overhead bridges. But 
when the news came of the death of 














THE BUFFET CAR IS THE EQUAL OF 
THE WELL-APPOINTED CLUB. 


President Lincoln, the fame of Pull- 
man’s “ Pioneer” was already wide- 
spread and it was suggested that the 
new car should be the funeral coach 
of the martyred President. This in- 
volved cutting wider clearances all 
the way from Washington by way of 
Philadelphia, New York and Al- 



































NO LONGER IS THE TRIP 

MARRED BY THE FIFTEEN 

MINUTE SCRAMBLE FOR 
REFRESHMENTS. 


its lines from Detroit to 


Chicago, widened _ its 
clearances for the “ Pio- 
neer.”’ 

After that there 


were several paths open 














bany, to Springfield, Ill., and gangs 
of men worked night and day to 
make the needed changes in time. 
Pullman knew that the increased 
convenience of an attractive car built 
on proper proportions would justify 
these changes in the long run and it is 
significant that the height and width 
of the Pullman cars to-day are those 
of the “ Pioneer”—the changes have 





MILADY’S HANDS ARE CARED FOR EN ROUTE. 


for the big car and work was be- 
gun upon its fellows. It went into 
regular service on the Chicago and Al- 
ton and the Pullman Palace Car Com- 
pany was formed in 1867. The alpha- 
bet soon ran out and the company to-day 
operates between four and five thousand 







































EVEN YOUR CORRESPONDENCE IS AT- 
TENDED TO AS YOU FLY. 


cars in regular service. There is a pop- 
ular tradition to the effect that Pullman 
for many years gave his daughters one 
hundred dollars each for naming the 
cars and that that was the principal 
source of their pin money. 

While the dimensions of the car were 
practically fixed, improvements in its 
construction went steadily onward. 
Trucks were made stronger and more 
wheels were added; couplings were re- 
modeled, and Westinghouse brought the 
safety and comfort of his air brakes. 
The platforms for many years remained 
a menace and a problem. 

A New Jersey railroad in the old 
days sought to emphasize the platform 
danger by painting on an inner panel 
of each car door a picture of a newly 
made grave, surmounted by a _ tomb- 
stone on which was inscribed: ‘ Sacred 
to the memory of a man who stood 
upon a platform.” The railroad used 
every method to keep its passengers off 
the platforms at first. Afterwards they 
began to encourage it and to devise 
means to make passage from car to car 
easy and safe. 
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The dining car, of which more in a 
moment, was the prime factor in this 
change of attitude on the part of rail- 
road officers. Its use forced passengers 
to walk the length of the train, a prac- 
tice which was made possible by the 
design of American cars, as opposed to 
those of English railroads. When the 
English roads began the use of dining 
cars they had to revamp their entire 
plan of car construction and produce 
what are still known across the Atlantic 
as “ corridor trains.” 

Pullman set to work to make such 
communication safe. Back in the fifties 
there had been something of the sort 
on the old Naugatuck Railroad in Con- 
necticut, canvas curtains roughly in- 
closing the platforms, but these had 
been built to facilitate car ventilation 
and were abandoned after three or four 
years of trial. Pullman did better. He 
built a platform inclosure of folding 
doors and placed steel frames at the 
end of his vestibules which not only 
protected passengers from the stress of 
weather, but also served as effective 
antitelescoping devices. The Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad adopted these vestibules 
in 1886 and they were soon in use on 
fast through trains all over the country. 


Getting Rid of the Platform 


After that a better vestibule was de- 
vised—one that extended the full width 
of the car. In fact, the platform of the 
car had practically ceased to exist; the 
structure was full-framed to include its 
entrances, and one of the dangerous 
accident features of American high- 
speed trains—the telescoping of cars in 
collision—ceased to exist. 

The interior of the modern cars 
has not been. neglected. From the be- 
ginning they have been elaborate in rare 
woods and splendid textile fittings. The 
advancing era of American good taste 
has done much toward softening the 
over elaboration of car interiors—the 
sort of sleeping car that George Ade 
used to call “the chambermaid’s dream 
of heaven.” 

The newest cars have the quiet ele- 
gance and good taste of a modern resi- 
dence. Nothing that may be added in 
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wealth of material or of comfort is 
omitted, but the foolish draperies and 
carvings that once made the American 
car the laughing stock of Europeans 
have already gone their way. 

All manner of devices that make for 
luxury have been added. The super- 
intendent sometimes hears complaints 
from a traveler that the sharp curves 
on some mountain division have spilled 
the water of his bathtub and the switch- 
ing crews at the big terminals know 
that turntables are kept busy turning 
the big observation cars so that they will 
“set right”? at the rear of the train. 

For those persons who wish to pay 
for it there are staterooms with baths 
and comfortable brass beds. After 
many years of unsatisfactory experi- 
ment, the electric light has come into 
its own on the railroad train, and even 
on less pretentious trains the night trav- 
eler no longer wrestles with the terrors 
of dressing or undressing in an abso- 
lutely dark berth. 

After the problem of housing people 
at night had been met and solved, an- 
other arose. If travelers might sleep 
upon a train, why might they not eat 
there too? The railroad eating houses 
had high fame. There are old fellows 
who will still tell you of the glories of 
the lunch rooms at Springfield, at Pough- 
keepsie, at Hornellsville, and at Altoona. 

But the eating-room scheme had its 
great disadvantages. For one thing it 
was vexatious to halt through trains 
three times a day while the passengers 
piled out of the cars and raced for 
a lunch counter or dining room to ruin 
their digestions in the twenty minutes 
allotted for each meal. Then the process 
of clambering into and out of the com- 
fortable train in all sorts of weather 
was unpopular. The well-established 
and equally well-famed eating houses 
along the trunk-line railroads were 
doomed from the time that the “ Pio- 
neer”’ won its first success. 

A train should no more halt at meal- 
time than a steamboat should tie up at 
her wharf for a similar purpose. The 
earliest dining cars were called hotel 
cars and the first of these, the “ Presi- 
dent,” was placed in operation by the 
Pullman Company on the Great West- 
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ern Railway—now the Grand Trunk— 
of Canada in 1867. The hotel car was 
nothing more nor less than a sleeping 
car with a kitchen built at one end and 
facilities for serving meals at_ tables 
placed at the berths. It was well enough 
in its way, but travelers demanded some- 
thing better. 

Pullman went hard at his problem 
and in another year he had evolved the 
first real dining car, the “ Delmonico,” 
which went into regular service on the 
Chicago and Alton. The “ Delmonico ” 
Was a pretty complete sort of a restau- 
rant on wheels, not greatly different 
from the dining car of to-day. 

Now there are seven hundred and 
fifty successors to the old “ Delmonico ” 
in daily service on the railroads of the 
United States. A small regiment of 
men earn their livelihood upon them 
and some genius, handy with a lead- 
pencil, has estimated that they serve 
some sixty thousand meals—breakfast, 
lunch, and dinner—every day. The 
amount of food and drink consumed is 
a matter that is left to the statistician. 


Big Business in Small Space 


The average full-sized dining car 
seats forty persons, but that does not 
indicate the business it does. Unless the 
car can be completely filled two or more 
times at each meal, it is not considered 
a profitable run. The European method 
of reserving seats at “first table” or 
“second table” has never obtained in 
the United States and the wise man on 
a popular train sacrifices his dignity and 
hurries for the dining car at the first 
intimation that the meal is ready. 

To feed the hungry a dining-car crew 
of nine men is kept busy. The car is 
under the absolute charge of a conductor 
or steward, who is held accountable by 
the dining-car superintendent for the 
conduct of his men and of his car. He 
signs a receipt for the car equipment 
before starting on his run and he must 
see to it that none of that equipment— 
not a single napkin nor spoon out of all 
his stock—is missing at its end. 

He is held in as strict account for the 
appearance and behavior of his men. 
The waiters must be neatly dressed, 
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must have clean linen, the conductor 
himself must be something of a Beau 
Brummel, carrying an unvarying smile 
for each one of the road’s patrons, no 
matter how disagreeable or cranky he 
or she may be. For all of these things 
and many others—such as maintaining 
a sharp watch over the car’s miniature 
wine cellars, adding “ specials” to the 
bill of fare for certain days, acting as a 
cashier for the service—he receives a 
salary varying from $75 to $110 per 
month. 

His crew, as far as the passengers see 
it, consists of five men, almost always all 
negroes. Back in the tiny kitchen is the 
chef, with two assistants, preparing the 
food. The kitchen is less than six feet 
wide and fifteen long, and the three 
men who work in it must have a place 
for everything, including themselves. 
Obviously there is no room for the 
waiters, and these receive their supplies 
through a small “ wicket” window. 

If the kitchen is tiny, it is also mar- 
velously complete. An ice box fits upon 
and takes half the space of the wide 
vestibule platform; the range has the 
compact dimensions of a yacht’s range; 
sinks, pots, and kettles fit into incon- 
ceivably small spaces. Yet in these tiny 
cubbyholes one hundred — sometimes 
more—dinners, of seven or eight courses 
each, are carefully prepared with a skill 
in the cooking that is a marvel to res- 
taurateurs. 

The table d’héte dinner—the famous 
“ dollar dinner ”’—of the American rail- 
road is fast disappearing. The constant 
increase in the cost of foodstuffs is 
largely responsible for this. The Pull- 
man Company long since gave up this 
particular feature of passenger luxury 
save in a few isolated cases. It had 
ceased to be a particularly profitable 
business—this serving of fine meals for 
a dollar each—and the railroads took it 
up, prepared to make it a cost business 
for the advertising value. Each railroad 
plumed itself upon its dining-car service 
and was willing to lose a little money 
if it might induce travel to come its 
way. 

But as the price of foodstuffs con- 
tinued to rise, this form of advertising 
began to be more and more expensive, 
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and so the “dollar dinner” is dying 
out. In its place is the foreign a-la- 
carte system, where the price of each 
dish is fixed according to cost. In 
this way the railroads are beginning to 
worry less about the advertising value 
of their dining cars and even to estab- 
lish their commissary upon a money- 
making basis. 


“ Diners” of All Sizes 


The dining-car idea is being extended 
all the while to branches and trains that 
could not support full-sized cars. To 
meet these needs smaller cars—generally 
called café cars—in which the dining 
compartment is much reduced in size, 
are being put in use. Two cooks, 
two waiters, and a steward form the 
working force and the fixed charges of 
the outfit are correspondingly low. 

They are further reduced in the so- 
called broiler coach, which is nothing 
more than a day car with a kitchen 
built in, the entire service being per- 
formed by one or two cooks and a like 
number of waiters. Some sleeping cars 
and parlor cars still have kitchens where 
a single gifted negro may act as both 
cook and waiter; these cars are desig- 
nated commonly as buffet sleepers or 
buffet parlor cars. 

The dining-car department of the 
railroad will probably have more to do 
than merely to supervise the operation 
of these various sorts of equipment. 
Restaurants and lunch rooms at termi- 
nals and stations along the line may fall 
under its direct supervision and it may 
also conduct the cuisine of the private 
cars of the railroad’s officers—generally 
called business cars, in the diplomatic 
parlance of the modern railroad. 

This department also has direct charge 
of all the men employed on cars and in 
lunch rooms; it sees to it that the rail- 
road’s culinary equipment is fully main- 
tained; it buys food and drink, linen, 
silver, china, and kitchen supplies of 
every sort. The routing of the cars is 
carefully planned to secure the most 
economical use. Few trains running 
from New York to Chicago will carry 
a single diner throughout the entire 
trip. One car will generally make the 











daylight run with the train, to be 
dropped at night to continue its course 
west again at daylight upon some other 
train needing meal service. 

The first train will pick up a fresh 
diner in the morning to carry into Chi- 
cago. In this way a car may take a 
week or more to make the round trip 
between New York and Chicago. Ob- 
viously the commissary must meet all 
needs along the way. Staple supplies, 
such as liquors and dry groceries, are 
placed aboard the car at the terminals. 
Fresh meats and vegetables are picked 
up along the route. 

Just as the comfort of the American 
river steamboat of the fifties was re- 
sponsible for the plans for eating and 
sleeping aboard the railroad trains, so 
it was responsible for the introduction of 
a finer luxury in railroad travel, until 
to-day the resources of the general pas- 
senger agent are taxed to the limit to 
discover some new joy to add to the 
pleasure of seeing the world over his 
particular line. The full development 
of the protected vestibule platform and 
the opportunity it afforded of easy inter- 
course between the coaches of a train 
led to many new devices to make the 
long cross-country trip of the traveler 
a thing of ease and pleasure. 

First came the buffet car, with all the 
conveniences of a man’s club; the car 
builders have shown remarkable inge- 
nuity in imitating the missionlike grill- 
room interiors, despite the many limita- 
tions placed upon them. No club is 
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complete without a barber shop and soon 
every fast-rushing limited of any conse- 
quence had a dusky servitor whose 
sharp-bladed razor was warranted not 
to cut, even when the train struck a 
sharp curve at fifty miles an hour. Sta- 
tionery, books, and magazines all be- 
came features of the buffet car. After 
that there came a stenographer. 

Most of these things were for the 
comfort of men, who form the majority 
of patrons of the railroad. But a con- 
siderable proportion of femininity travels 
and it sent in a complaint that its com- 
fort was being neglected. The general 
passenger agents gave quick ear. The 
men’s buffet, with its comfortable ad- 
juncts of smoke and drink was at the 
forward end of the train, therefore the 
women were provided for in the big 
observation cars at the rear. 

They were given more stationery, 
more magazines, even a case full of 
books, running from the severe standard 
works to the gayest and lightest of 
modern fiction. Ladies’ maids were in- 
stalled upon the trains, and the girl 
running from New York to Albany 
could have her nails manicured as she 
traveled. 

From the moment he enters the station, 
the wants of the traveler are studied 
and anticipated. Whether he rides for 
pleasure or business, races to keep an 
urgent appointment, or seeks the blessed 
land of Vacation, he is the guest of 
the railroad in everything that counts 
for ease and joy of travel. 





EAST VS. WEST ON 


N the A. A. U. championship games 
at Seattle, August 13 and 14 the 
newly organized Seattle Athletic 

Club carried off the club honors with a 
total of 46 points, the scoring being 5, 
3, and 1 for firsts, seconds, and thirds 
respectively. Honors for individual 
scoring were taken by Ralph Rose, of 
the Olympic Club, San Francisco, his 
total being 21 points. Rose showed his 
class by taking first in the 16-pound 
shot with a new world’s record of 50 
feet 3 inches, first in discus and javelin 
and second in hammer and 56-lb. weight. 





TRACK AND FIELD 


One of the sensations of the games 
was the winning of the five-mile race by 
Harry McLean, a full-blooded Indian, 
entered by the Elks’ Club of Phoenix, 
Arizona. Brailey Gish, of Seattle, broke 
the American record for javelin with a 
throw of 144 feet in the junior games, 
but was beaten by Rose in the senior 
games, getting only 138 feet. 

Another good performance was that 
of Malcomson, of Seattle, in the low 
hurdles, his time being within a fifth of 
a second of Kraenzlein’s unbeaten record 
of 24 4/5. 





























ERICKSON, OF THE MOTT HAVEN ATHLETIC CLUB, NEW YORK, WINNING THE HIGH 


JUMP AT 5 FT. 11% INS. 


HE HAS A RECORD OF 6 FT. 2 INS. 


















































MALCOMSON, OF SEATTLE, COMING HOME OVER THE HIGH HURDLES WITHIN A FIFTH 
OF A SECOND OF THE RECORD. 
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BRAILEY GISH’S JAVELIN THROW OF 144 FEET THAT BROKE THE AMERICAN RECORD. 


















































A REAL AMERICAN LEADING THE FIELD IN THE FIVE-MILE RUN. 





























TARGET AT WHICH THE ANGLERS AIMED IN FLY-CASTING 


ANGLERS 


EN different events were decided 
in the National Anglers’ Tour- 
nament at Van Cortland Park, 
New York City, August 20-21, and six 
firsts were captured by the western dele- 


gation, three of these going to the Chi- 
cago Fly-Casting Club. A new record 
of 95 feet was made in the distance 
fly-casting with 5-0z. rod by F. N. Peet, 
of the Chicago Fly-Casting Club. An- 
other new mark was set in the distance 
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FOR ACCURACY. 


BATTLE FOR POINTS 


bait-casting with half-ounce weights, 
by R. J. Held, of the Anglers’ Club of 
New York, with an average of 193 2/5 
feet in five casts, one cast being 212 feet. 
A remarkable average was that of E. B. 
Rice, Anglers’ Club of New York, in 
the surf-casting, 2693/5 feet in five 
casts. 

In the fly-casting for accuracy, I. H. 
Bellows, C. F.-C. C., made a percentage 
of 99.9, having ten perfect casts. 


























D. F. BEATTY, WINNING THE 


TROPHY FOR ACCURACY BAIT-CASTING. 









































FRED N. PEET SETTING A NEW MARK OF 95 FEET IN FLY-CASTING FOR DISTANCE. 


























A. D. WHITBY, WHO CARRIED OFF THE HONORS IN BAIT-CASTING FOR DISTANCE. 
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CLOTHIER GETTING A FAST ONE IN THE BACK COURT. 


NATIONAL HONORS IN 


GC 


EADWORK ” won again in 
the national tennis tourna- 
ment at Newport, August 
18-27. The Californians, M. F. Mc- 
Laughlin and T. C. Bundy, played 
strongly through their preliminary 
matches, their speed and fast footing 
carrying them through without danger. 
Bundy was eliminated in the semi-finals 
by W. J. Clothier, the latter winning 
by his superior skill in placing and pass- 


TENNIS 


ing. The Californian lost several points 
on foot faults and on nets and outs in 
efforts to change his pace. His col- 
league, McLaughlin, met Clothier in 
the finals, and lost, the scores standing 
7—5, 6—4, 9—11, 6—3. It was a 
match in which steadiness and experi- 
ence won over speed and brilliancy. 
The tables were turned on Clothier 
in the challenge match, which W. T. 
Larned, now four times champion, won, 





























LARNED’S BACK-HAND STROKE FOR A LOW DRIVE. 


























LARNED COMING UP TO THE NET FOR ONE OF HIS SWIFT VOLLEYS. 


6—1, 6—2, 5—7, 1—6, 6—1. The The champion’s service was weak, but 
champion won his sets at the net, his this was atoned for by his swift passes 
volleys being too fast for the challenger. and his heady placing. 


























CLOTHIER WAITING AT THE NET FOR A SLOW LOB. 





MH ERE were many 
# strange characters liv- 
ing on the plains of 
the upper Missouri 
away back in the Buf- 
falo days, and of them 
all none were so 
strange, so bizarre, as the men who 
occasionally drifted down to us from 
the muskegs of the North. Of these 
was Thomas Faval, an odd old fellow, 
mostly Indian, who showed his white 
blood only by less prominent cheek 
bones and a struggling downy growth 
of hair upon his lip and chin. He was a 
very tall man, about six feet four, and 
strong as he was upright and graceful. 

One winter I was in charge of a 
branch trading post we had built on the 
Flat Willow Creek, a tributary of the 
Musselshell River. We were about 
two hundred miles by trail from Fort 
Benton and one hundred from the main 
post north of us ‘on the Missouri. 
Trade had been far larger at the Flat 
Willow post than we had hoped for, and 
late in the fall our stock of goods began 
to run low. It was not deemed wise 
to draw on the Missouri River post, so 
our bull train was sent to Fort Benton 
to freight down a fresh supply. That 
was some time in November. 

About the tenth of December we be- 
gan to look for the train’s return, and 
more and more anxiously after that, for 
our stock was down to a couple of cases 
of cartridges, some cloth and a little 
flour and tea. There was a post on the 
Yellowstone, and we feared the Indians 
might go there to trade, for a hundred- 
mile ride is nothing to a son of the 
plains. And none was more anxious 





than Tom Faval. 

Snow fell on the evening of the 234d, 
and the weather turned bitterly cold 
next morning. 


Wherever the bull 





A MEMORY THAT ENDURED 
BY J. W. SCHULTZ 


Illustrated by Clarence E. Rowe 
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train was, I concluded that there it 
would remain until a chinook set in, 
Imagine my surprise then, shortly after 
dark of that Christmas eve, to hear far 
off the shrill creak of wheels’ in the 
snow and the pistol-like cracks of the 
bullwhackers’ whips. The whole camp 
heard them and gathered expectantly at 
the post, and presently the train came 
rolling slowly in, the jaded bulls white 
with frost and almost obscured by the 
puffs of moist air from their nostrils. 

The men were so stiff with cold that 
they could not unyoke their strings of 
bulls, so we did it for them, and when 
the animals were turned loose, many 
willing hands helped unload the freight 
and place it in the long log warehouse. 
Some one up in a wagon rolled a barrel 
of whisky to the back end of the bed. 
Old Tom saw it, and running forward 
threw his arms around it crying, “ Bless 
the puncheon! Bless the puncheon!” 
Unaided he lowered the four hundred- 
pound barrel to the ground, rolled it to 
the building, and upended it through 
the doorway as though it was a sack:of 
feathers, for all his sixty-five years. 

As soon as the bullwhackers had 
thawed out and finished their supper, 
they helped with the trade, and by nine 
o’clock the last Indian’s wants had been 
supplied and he had gone to his lodge. 
Old Tom and his pretty young wife re- . 
mained. 

“T am minded to stay the night with 
ye,” he said. 

“And why not?” I replied. “ ’Tis 
Christmas eve. Let us gather by the 
fire and be merry.” 

There was a big rough stone-and-mud 
fireplace in the living room, and around 
that we sat. I brought out a dozen 
cans of Cove oysters, opened them, and 
put them on the coals to heat. There 
was a jug handy for those who wanted 
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“So WE WENT ON 
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it. What with hot oysters and crack- 
ers and an occasional glass everyone was 
cheerful and happy, and the evening 
passed quickly with song and jest and 
laughter. But the men were very tired 
and about eleven o’clock went sleepily 
away. 

My Natahki retired to her couch, and 
the young Cree woman made a nest for 
herself with three or four buffalo robes 
over in a corner; only old Tom and I 
stayed by the fire. I rolled a fresh ciga- 
rette; he took a drink and refilled his 
pipe with tobacco and red willow bark. 

““ Now, then, old man,” I said, “ you 
know what night it is; be kind and make 
me a Christmas present. Tell me about 
that sad experience you hinted at the 
other day.” 

“*Tis not a story for the Christmas 
time,” he replied. “ But you shall have 
it—with this to solace me—’ patting 
the jug by his side. ‘No doubt—I shall 
become badly knocked up by the telling 
of it. 

“Tt was in the summer of my twen- 
tieth year, in August, that I came to 
Fort Vermilion, being despatched from 
the factor at Deer Lake House, where 
I had been for two years previous. No 
answer was required and I was subject 
to the orders of the factor at Fort Ver- 
milion, a right hearty, kindly man named 
Burd. ‘You must be tired, Thomas,’ 
he said. ‘ Rest awhile and enjoy your- 
self; we will find something for you to 
do later on.’ 

“There were many employees and 
their families at the Fort and near by 
was a big camp of Red River people, so 
you may be sure I did enjoy myself, 
what with the feasting and the dancing 
and the sparkling young maids! “Twas 
the fourth day after I arrived at the 
place that I first saw Marie Blanchard. 
I met her at a dance, and I danced and 
danced with her, and I went to my 
couch with my head in a whirl and a 
queer feeling in my heart. 

“Pretty! Oh, man! And petite! 
About five feet two; and graceful and 
winsome and good and pure—she was 
surely a fairy. I cut a fine figure beside 
her, towering as a pine tree over a wil- 
low, and yet, she loved me even as I 
loved her. That she freely confessed 
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within a week after I met her. We had 
been dancing’ and walked out by the 
shore of the river! "Twas a fine night, 
warm and still, and the full moon made 
it almost as light as day. 

““ Marie, oh, Marie, dear,’ I said, ‘] 
love you so that I am clean distraught. 
Have pity on me! Make me the happi- 
est man in this great Northland.’ 

“ Did she falter or hesitate? Not for 
an instant. “Oh, Tall One,’ she said, 
looking up at me, her big eyes shining, 
‘I’m so glad! Of course, I'll be your 
wife.’ 

“*T was too far down to stoop, so I 
lifted her up and we kissed four times— 
the sacred number. Then I set her on 
her feet and we went hand in hand to 
her parents and told them our wish, and 
in less than half an hour the good father 
who was staying at the Fort pronounced 
us man and wife. 

“The days slipped by like a dream of 
happiness for us both. They went too 
fast. August passed, a part of Septem- 
ber, and then one day the factor called 
me into his office. ‘Thomas, my lad,’ 
he said, ‘ ’tis time to be planning for the 
winter. What do you wish to do? 
What do you think you are best fitted 
to do?’ 

“* Your honor, sir,’ I replied, full con- 
fident of myself and maybe a little vain, 
as youth is apt to be, ‘ I can do most any- 
thing, trade, trap, even cast up accounts, 
but if you give me my choice, I would 
rather go trapping this winter than do 
anything else!’ 

“And so it was settled as I desired. 
I was to go north into the Reindeer 
Mountains, where fur of all kinds—and 
especially marten—was said to be very 
plentiful, and for a partner the factor 
gave me a Frenchman, one Antoine 
Charboneau by name. He was a fair- 
sized man, that Charboneau, strong and 
healthy, a bachelor about thirty years 
of age. He wasn’t a single man by 
choice though, so my little Marie told 
me, shrinking a little as she said it; but 
because no woman would have him. 

“Once in a while there is a man like 
that, you know, that women seem to 
shun, as a camp dog fears the odor of 
a wolf skin and slinks away from it. 
didn’t know the man, except as a casu 
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acquaintance. The factor ordered him 
to go with me, and I had no objection 
to make. 

“We started on the last day of Sep- 
tember, this man, Marie, and I, taking 
with us eight good company dogs which 
we packed with our belongings—our 
bedding, a little food, our pots and pans, 
and a few beaver traps; we were to use 
deadfalls for the land fur. At the edge 
of the clearing we stopped and looked 
back at the place where we had 
passed such happy days; when first we 
had learned what life really is. “ The 
Peace River,’ I said to the little one; 
it is a peaceful river, and a peaceful 
country. I take it as a sign that we will 
have a happy, prosperous winter.’ 

“* Of course, we will,” she exclaimed, 
‘and I care not how long the winter 
lasts. Let it snow and blow; let Cold 
Maker do his worst; we will be warm 
and content for all of him and his 
storms.’ 

“We turned and entered the timber, 
and day after day for two weeks we 
traveled northeast until we came to a 
place high in the mountains that seemed 
to be just what we were looking for. 
It was too high for beavers, but there 
was plenty of sign of marten and fisher, 
more than I had ever seen anywhere be- 
fore, and there were moose and red deer 
and caribou and a few wood bison. We 
would not lack meat. Charboneau and 
I began felling logs for a cabin. Had 
we been just two men, a shack of any 
kind would have sufficed, but for my 
little Marie’s sake I took great care to 
build it warm and snug, and put in a big 
wide fireplace of rock and mud so that 
the cold might have no terrors for us. 

“The day we moved into it snow be- 
gan to fall, and for seven days and 
nights it came down, light fluffy snow, 
until it lay four feet deep on the moun- 
tainside. We put in the time making 
snowshoes and a dog sled. Then we 
waited for the snow to settle before be- 
ginning our winter work; ’twas so light 
that we plowed through it in our big 
net shoes. When the snow began we 
had on hand the four quarters of a 
moose, but with eight dogs to feed be- 
sides ourselves, it went fast, and sooner 
than we cared to we had to start out for 
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a fresh supply. The Frenchman going 
one way, I another. 

“ We got back to camp about the same 
time in the evening and neither of us 
had fired a shot. We had not seen any- 
thing to shoot at, nor had we seen the 
tracks of anything larger than a wood 
mouse—not even a rabbit or a grouse 
track. The horned game, the fur, 
everything seemed to have vanished from 
the country. They had but moved 
down to the foot of the mountains, I 
concluded, and would soon be wander- 
ing back. Charboneau did not agree 
with me; he believed that the game had 
left the country for the winter, and that 
if we remained we would starve to 
death. He was always grumbling and 
growling, however, and I paid no atten- 
tion to him. 

“The snow settled and hardened, and 
day after day we went out on discovery, 
farther and farther afield, but with lit- 
tle success. Although we traveled and 


camped for two days and nights down 
in the lowlands, we found no horned 
game, killed nothing but a couple of por- 


cupines, three or four rabbits, and a lone 
spruce hen. ‘ Let us get out of here,’ 
Charboneau kept saying. ‘ Let us pack 
up and return to the Fort.’ 

“But to that I would not listen. 
The good factor had sent me to this 
place, and here I was bound to stay. I 
could not return empty-handed and face 
him. I believed that in time the game 
would return, that all would be well 
with us if we only had patience and 
courage, and so thought my Marie. 
Although we went hungry to bed more 
and more often, she never complained, 
but seemed to grow more cheerful the 
more we suffered. 

“Thus passed November and some 
days of December. The dogs grew 
lank and thin, and so did we. Once I 
found a den of beavers and caught six, 
a beaver a night, setting my traps under 
the ice. Some days we killed nothing; 
again we would get a porcupine, or a 
moose bird or two, perchance a raven. 
And every night Charboneau would sit 
croaking by the fire, until at last he 
drove me nearly crazy. 

“ Finally I told him one evening, ‘ To- 
morrow you hitch up the dogs and go 
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in to the Fort, and tell the factor just 
how we are situated. If he says for us 
to move in well and good. If he says 
we are to stay here, also well and good. 
In any case return quickly and bring 
food ; some pemmican, some dried meat, 
a little tea, and a jug of wine for Chris- 
mas time. You should go in four days 
and return loaded in six. This is the 
twelfth. We will expect to see you 
on the twenty-fourth at the latest.’ 

“ After Charboneau left I hunted 
harder than ever, and with less and less 
success. We grained our moose hide, 
cut it into small strips, and boiled them. 
We boiled them for hours and hours, 
but could never masticate them, just 
swallowing the pieces and drinking the 
soup, which likely afforded a little nour- 
ishment. We counted the days. The 
twenty-fourth came, but no Charboneau. 
Christmas morning I shot a rabbit which 
made a wonderful feast for us, eked out 
with moose-hide soup. 

“* Surely,’ we said, ‘ Charboneau will 
come to-day.’ But he didn’t, neither 
on that day nor any other day, and at 
last when the New Year came we were 
certain that something serious had hap- 
pened to him; that by some accident he 
had died on the trail. There was noth- 
ing for us to do but to go on in to the 
Fort ourselves. 

“Very early on the morning of the 2d 
we put on our snowshoes and started 
on the long trail, I in the lead carrying 
one wool and a couple of rabbit-skin 
blankets, a small copper kettle, my ax, 
gun, and ammunition. On Marie’s ac- 
count I traveled slowly; we had been 
two weeks coming out. On snowshoes, 
passing along the down timber and brush 
which had impeded our progress in the 
fall, we thought we would be able to 
make the Fort in eight days, weak as we 
were; and on that first day we did cover 
a good distance, although we had noth- 
ing to eat. Nor did I see a living thing 
all the long day. 

“When evening came I cut a lot of 
green and dry wood and cleared a space 
of ground about ten feet square on the 
side of a hill, using a net shoe to shovel 
away the snow. On the high side of 
the space I built the fire and on the low 
side laid our bed of fir boughs. At the 
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back of the bed I stretched the wool 
blankets on upright sticks. Thus shel- 
tered from the cold air behind and 
warmed by the heat of the fire rolling 
out over us, we were comfortable all 
night by occasionally replenishing the 
fire, although the night was so cold that 
the twigs kept popping like the reports 
of a rifle. 

“The next day Marie began to lag 
behind, although she protested that she 
was not weak nor faint from hunger, 
that she was well able to keep on. | 
bundled her in the blankets and went 
on with her on my back. In the after- 
noon I shot a moose bird, a mere mouth- 
ful or two after it was boiled. Al- 
though I begged and begged her to eat 
it all, the little woman would only take 
the smaller part. So we went on, some 
days without food, mostly without, day 
by day my little woman _ becoming 
weaker and weaker. So did I, but not 
so weak as she. 

“On the sixth day we came to some 
old caribou tracks in the snow, and a lit- 
tle later some fresh ones. I made a nest 
of boughs and blankets, placed the dear 
woman in it, and started out after the 
game, but never caught up with it. I 
followed as long as I dared, and then 
had to retrace my steps, and I tell you 
my heart was heavy. It grew heavier 
when I got back to Marie and found her 
lying in a kind of stupor from which. it 
was difficult to arouse her. 

“T built a little fire and rested, warm- 
ing and cheering Marie, and thinking 
hard. I knew it wasn’t very much 
farther to the Fort. If I traveled all 
night and all the next day, I was sure 
I could get there by dusk—if my 
strength held. 

“Well, it must hold, I told myself. 
I would not give up. After an hour 
or so I put the little one on my back 
and started on, stumbling through the 
dark woods until daybreak. When I 
stopped, I built another little fire and 
rested. Then on again, on! on! on! 
halting once in a while to lift the little 
woman around in front and press her 
face against mine and bid her be of good 
heart, for it was only a little ways 
farther to the Fort, to soup and meat 
and well-earned rest, 
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“Each time it was more difficult to 
arouse her. She would smile feebly and 
there was a far-away look in her eyes as 
she whispered, ‘yes, Tall One. You’re 
so good, so good to me. Oh, how I 
love you, Tall One!’ 

“The latter part of that afternoon my 
strength seemed to be completely gone. 
It was only by the utmost exertion of 
my will that I kept on my feet, flounder- 
ing and stumbling on the cliffs like a 
drunken man. When darkness came I 
almost gave up, but my strength held 
for one more endeavor, and then— 
behold, the river and the sparks flying 
out of the chimneys of the Fort! I 
staggered through the gate and met a 
friend crossing the courtyard. 

“ “Who are you?’ he asked, and I rec- 
ognized the voice. ‘ Quick, Baptiste,’ I 
cried, ‘ take us to your room; bid your 
good wife make some soup; we are per- 
ishing for hunger.’ 

“T laid my Marie on the bed, but for 
all my heart-breaking toil, I was too late. 
She opened her eyes, smiled, drew one 
or two faint breaths—and died. 

“She died,” the old man repeated, 
more to himself than to me—‘“she died 
—in spite of all, she died.” And then 
for a time he was silent, his bosom heav- 
ing, tears dropping unheeded down his 
cheeks. 

“T knelt by her,” he resumed, “and I 
wished that I might die too. ‘ How 
came it that you starved out there?’ 
Baptiste asked, laying his hand kindly 
on my shoulder. ‘ We thought you had 
a fine country. When Charboneau 
came in he reported that you were doing 
well,’ 

“* He came, did he?’ I asked in turn. 
‘And said we were doing well? What 
became of him, I wonder. Could we 
have passed him on the way? Or is 
he dead out in that God-forsaken for- 
est?’ 

“*Why, he’s here, of course,’ said 
Baptiste. ‘‘ Where else should he be? 
He said that you did not like him and 
told him to leave and report to the fac- 
tor for other work.’ 

“When I heard those words, my lad, 
my heart seemed to stop beating, and 
then I began to tingle all over. I grew 
so angry that I could only whisper, 
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‘Where is he? Where is he now—this 
moment?’ 

“* A little while ago,’ my friend re- 
plied, ‘I saw him in the clerk’s room 
playing cards. I think he is there still.’ 

“| sprang to my feet and rushed 
across to the clerk’s room, bursting in 
the door. When the beast saw me he 
sprang up from the table and tried to 
flee, but I caught him and felt that I 
had the strength of a hundred men. I 
picked him up and slung him head first 
against the wall; I lifted him and 
dashed him on the floor again and again; 
then I gathered him up and flung him 
into the fireplace, on the top of the blaz- 
ing logs. At that everything went black 
before me and I fainted. 

“It was days and days before I came 
back to life. I was lying on a couch in 
Baptiste’s room, with his good wife sit- 
ting near embroidering a moccasin top. 
In an instant it all came back to me. 
‘What of my Marie?’ I asked. ‘ Where 
is her body?’ 

“© We buried it,’ the woman replied, 
and added, ‘ days and days ago we buried 
it. You have been ill a long time.’ 

“* And what of him?’ I went on. 
‘What of that beast Charboneau? Did 
I hurt him?’ 

“* He, too, is dead,’ she told me. ‘ You 
seemed not to have left a whole bone in 
his body. He was dead when they 
pulled him out of the fire, where you 
threw him.’ , 

“That at least was good news and it 
helped me to get well. In a little while 
I was up and about, and when spring 
came the good factor transferred me and 
I left Fort Vermilion forever. 

“So that is why the holy days are a 
sad time to me—reminding me of the 
dear one I loved and lost. Do you 
wonder, lad, that at such times I need 
a wee drop to cheer me a bit?” 

“ But, Tom, old man,” I said, “ that 
was very long ago—and now you have 
others who love you to care for.” 

“ Lad, lad!” he exclaimed, “ know 
this: A man never really loves more 
than once. True, there are women; a 
man may not live without them. But 
my heart is not theirs. I have no heart. 
It lies in a distant grave far north from 
here. ‘That was the end of life for me.” 




















































































BAO you know that the 
owner of an apple or- 
chard is possessor of the 
very finest thing that 
Ya; Nature could produce, 
as the culmination of 
millions of years of evo- 
The rosaceae family in the 





lution ? 
vegetable kingdom rivals the Human 


family in the animal kingdom. It has 
mastered conditions with virtue and 
valor, using thorns somewhat instead of 
fists, but developing the most delicious 
flavors, and at the same time unrivaled 
beauty of colors, both in blossom and 
in fruit. The owner of an apple tree 
should not be a lout. Indeed I am in- 
clined to think that the development of 
these fine things waits for a manlier race 
of men. It needs a Burbank or a race 
of Burbanks, educated and trained spir- 
itually as well as intellectually, to carry 
the vegetable kingdom forward. 

We have kept pace fairly well all 
through history. Progress in pomology 
has been a fair gage of human progress 
in general, social and economic. It is 
not easy to go back and comprehend the 
-tastes of our ancestors, when “ merrily 
with the world it went”; and men ate 
berries from the braw thorn trees; when 
they relished wild sloes and haws and 
choke pears. An old Scandinavian song 
tells us that “ Iduna gave the gods ap- 
ples to eat to renew their youth”; and 
we are told, in a boastful way, that in 
1430 there were in the market of Nu- 
remberg apples as big as a man’s thumb. 

It is no wonder that apples in those 
days were generally baked before use, 
or that they were crushed into drinks. 
It was the origin of cider. Piers the 
Plowman says, “ All the poore peple 
brought baken apples in lappes.” 

The early colonists brought over from 
England and Holland seeds of all sorts 
of fruits, apples and pears as well as 
currants and raspberries; and it is said 
that with these they brought also a few 
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young trees of choicest varieties. The 
pippin family and the pearmain family 
of apples, and I think the spitzenburg 
family, had already become so well es- 
tablished in their characteristics that 
their seedlings could be distinguished 
and classified. In other words, all the 
seedlings of the pippin had _pippin 
characteristics, although most of them 
reverted toward the wild. 

In 1630 Governor Endicott imported 
a pear tree which he planted in his or- 
chard farm at Salem. In 1648 he had 
apple trees growing from seed, enough 
to enable him to swap five hundred of 
them for two hundred and fifty acres 
of land. Among the most enthusiastic 
horticulturists was Governor Winthrop, 
and his correspondence is touched with 
interest in pomology. Chief Justice 
Dudley, in 1721, wrote that American 
apples were without doubt as good as 
those of England. 

We are told that the American people 
were already running so much to or- 
chard planting that in a village near Bos- 
ton they had made nearly three thousand 
barrels of cider in a single year, and 
that in another town of two hundred 
families they had made nearly ten thou- 
sand barrels, The same authority tells 
us that a good apple tree in that day 
would sometimes measure three feet in 
diameter, and that a well-grown tree 
would bear thirty-eight bushels of fruit. 

I am the owner of what is left of the 
earliest apple orchard planted by New 
Englanders on their way west, and some 
of these trees are two feet in diameter, 
while I remember distinctly others that 
were three feet. They bear as heavy 
crops as ever, of fairly good fruit. Most 
of them were grafted seventy-five years 
ago and have yielded hundreds of bushels 
of spitzenburgs and russets. 

Kirkland, who was sent by the Con- 
necticut churches as missionary to the 
Oneidas about the middle of the eigh- 
teenth century, brought with him a pack- 
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age of seed and started a nursery. From 
that nursery were planted afterwards 
several orchards. I believe the whole 
tone of the town and the enterprising 
character of the people has been due 
more to that nursery planted at the bot- 
tom of the hill than to the college which 
he planted at the top of the hill. Elihu 
Root’s father was one of the first to 
catch the spirit of Kirkland, as also Asa 
Gray of the opposite hillside. The en- 
thusiasm of horticulture is not likely to 
die out through Senator Root. 

However, Kirkland was preceded by 
some of the more intelligent Indian 
tribes, who planted vast orchards with 
seeds secured from Virginia and Massa- 
chusetts. These orchards were never 
planted in rows, but in the grove style, 
just as oranges in Florida were allowed 
to grow as Nature had placed them and 
are still called orange groves. Unfor- 
tunately General Sullivan cut down 
nearly all of these Indian orchards in 
his terrible raid on the Iroquois. I be- 
lieve a few scattered trees can still be 
found. The apples were as a rule what 
we would throw into the cider press 
to-day, but the Indian rareripe was a 
variety of high quality. 

There was a certain amount of acci- 
dental selection going on all the while, 
and occasionally a new fruit of great 
value was originated. Daniel Webster’s 
classmate, Josiah Noyes, was one of the 
most enthusiastic in securing scions from 
old Connecticut, but he did not over- 
look the opportunity of originating new 
things of importance. I do not know 
of any apple that he created, but the 
Clinton grape still grows near where he 
planted it, as a seedling, during the 
earliest years of the nineteenth century. 
It has traveled over the whole United 
States, and now exists in millions of 
vines, 

About the middle of the nineteenth 
century began a pomological enthusiasm 
of a very widespread sort. In 1848 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
showed two hundred varieties of pears 
from one exhibitor, while apples were 
in nearly as great display. There are 
catalogued at the present time at least 
two thousand varieties. At that date, 
that is about the middle of the century, 
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pears led the way, followed very closely 
by grapes and cherries. President Wil- 
der of Massachusetts introduced and 
disseminated the Duchess, the Anjou, 
the White Doyenne, and many other 
pears which still hold the highest rank. 
Patrick Barry speaks of his crop of ex- 
otic grapes as being annually four thou- 
sand pounds. 


Coming of the Concord 


Grape houses sprang up in the sub- 
urbs of cities, and many a common labor- 
er added a very pretty sum to his income, 
for the crop sold at from one to three 
dollars a pound. Then came an evolu- 
tion of our native fruits, and the intro- 
duction of the Concord grape created a 
revolution. The Delaware grape was 
soon after introduced by Mr. Campbell, 
of Delaware, Ohio; and Dr. Grant 
gave us the superb Iona. Mr. Moore’s 
work resulted in Moore’s Early, and in 
Diamond; while Rogers’ hybrid grapes, 
to the number of fifty, startled the 
whole pomological world. 

The swing was soon back again to ap- 
ples and apple improvement. Horace 
Greeley offered two prizes for the best 
that could be exhibited; and this led to 
the enormous distribution of Hubbard- 
ston and Baldwin—two apples that are 
yet unsurpassed for general culture. Sci- 
entific cross-breeding, however, had not 
yet made much progress. Agricultural 
colleges were founded by the Land 
Grant Act of 1862, but the first experi- 
ment station was established at Middle- 
town, Connecticut, in 1875. 

At the present time there are more 
experiment stations than there are States, 
all of them devoted more or less to pom- 
ological progress. The station at Gen- 
eva, N. Y., has recently published two 
large volumes, embodying the most care- 
ful study of hundreds of varieties suit- 
able for culture in that State. It is 
to these stations also that we owe our 
present knowledge and ability to com- 
pete with the insects and the fungoid 
enemies that were making apple culture 
so difficult. 

The introduction of the Fameuse, a 
Canadian apple, proved to be the open- 
ing of a new door in the way of evolu- 
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tion. We already had families of apples, 
but seedlings in these families generally 
reverted to the wild; that is, if you were 
to sow a thousand seeds of spitzenburg 
apples you would be likely to get not 
more than two or three good dessert 
fruits. The Fameuse seedlings, however, 
are nearly all characterized by the ex- 
cellent qualities of the parent. 

We have already quite a list of nota- 
ble fruits of that sort, among the rest 
McIntosh Red, Walter Pease, Shiawas- 
sie Beauty, Crimson Beauty, and Prin- 
cess Louise. These are not only equal 
to the parent, but superior, and if I were 
planting an orchard of a thousand trees 
I should leave out the Fameuse alto- 
gether. Shiawassie is one of the finest 
of our October apples, McIntosh Red 
and Walter Pease are two of our prim- 
est for early winter. Princess Louise 
is too good, and falls a ready victim to 
insects and fungus. 


A Great Apple Family 


Another family of remarkable quality 
has been established in the Western 
States. It began with the old Winesap, 
and now has a large progeny of the 
noblest apples in existence. I do not 
know where you will find anything more 
promising than Stayman’s Winesap and 
King David, and these by no means ex- 
haust the list. 

Meanwhile the Agricultural Depart- 
ment at Washington has done some fine 
work in the way of introducing hardy 
and choice fruits from other countries. 
I am not quite sure who brought us 
the Red Astrachan, but it came from 
Russia and has proved to be one of the 
most noble of early fruits. Private en- 
thusiasts have done work nearly as im- 
portant as that of the Government, 
among them Professors Gibb and Budd 
who ransacked the world to give us its 
pomological treasures. At the same time 
such men as Mr. Gideon have been 
laboring to give us very hardy sorts, one 
of the finest acquisitions being the 
Wealthy—an apple that resists insects 
nearly as well as it endures zero weather. 

Meanwhile our experiment stations 
have been moving forward in the work 
of comparison and elimination. Of 
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course what we want now is not more 
apples but the best apples. Compari- 
son must be carried on with great judg- 
ment, because fruits that do well in one 
section are by no means sure of being 
the models for other sections. The 
Northern Spy comes pretty near being 
a national fruit, but the noble King and 
the Albemarle Pippin are superb fruits 
that will only do well in local areas, 

Almost every State has had its pomo- 
logical hero, and some of them have 
half a dozen. With the opening of 
Kansas and Nebraska began the plant- 
ing of such orchards as were never 
heard of before, unless it were those of 
the Seneca Indians that Sullivan de- 
stroyed. J. Sterling Morton, who after- 
wards became Secretary of Agriculture, 
planted five hundred apple trees in one 
year, and Judge Wellhouse of Kansas 
planted an orchard of one hundred and 
seventeen acres in 1876, and one hun- 
dred and sixty acres in 1878, adding 
another hundred and sixty in 1879. 
Here was one man with over four hun- 
dred acres of apple orchard all planted 
by himself. 

Samuel Miller of Missouri began to 
make known the most remarkable apple 
section this side of the Rockies, follow- 
ing the line of the Ozark Mountains, 
and called by him the Land of the Big 
Red Apple. Michigan had already be- 
come the center of another remarkable 
evolution in pomology, under the leader- 
ship of T. T. Lyon and Prof. Beal, 
and later of Charles W. Garfield. We 
had not then heard of the Hood River 
Valley and the possibilities of the Pacific 
coast. 

California was so situated, running up 
and down the Pacific, as to be able to 
develop a vast range of fruit, through 
the temperate, the semitropical, and the 
tropical, but she has done nothing better 
than to add largely to our knowledge 
of the value of irrigation in the orchard. 
She has added also insecticides of great 
importance, has taught us how to mar- 
ket our fruit, and has encouraged plant 
breeding until she has become famous 
for the prince of all workers in that line, 
Mr. Burbank. 

Before the Civil War the Southern 
States knew very little about growing 
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anything but cotton and rice. Now 
Georgia and Texas are two of our great 
peach States, while pear growing and 
plum growing go down to the Gulf, and 
nearly all of our temperate zone fruits 
reach over into Florida and compete 
with the orange. The swing of com- 
merce and agriculture southward has 
enormously increased the market for 
fruits in that section, while they are 
able to ship ripe fruit to our Northern 
markets before our own apple or peach 
blossoms are open. Twelve million 
peach trees are reported as growing in 
the State of Georgia; and in all the 
mountain regions, especially of ‘Tennes- 
see, Georgia, and the Carolinas excel- 
lent apples are produced. 

When I first made my winter home 
in Florida I was told that apples would 
not grow there. But as I was told much 
more that I was sure was incorrect, I 
experimented for myself. I find that 
the orange itself does not thrive any bet- 
ter than some varieties of apples, such 
as King David, Stayman’s Winesap, 
Red Astrachan, and others that have 
originated in Texas and the Carolinas. 


It is a curious fact that the very hard- 
iest varieties, such as are adapted to the 
upper Northwest, do best also in the 
semitropical region where I am experi- 
menting. 

Meanwhile our experiment stations 
are pushing on the work of testing the 


multitude of new varieties. All of our 
stations, as well as our private experi- 
menters, are talking now of ideals. We 
want the ideal apple, which shall include 
all the fine qualities of the old Spitzen- 
burg and Rhode Island Greening with 
those of the modern Spy and Winesap. 
This ideal apple must have quality, size, 
color, keeping power, and possibly may 
be seedless. That is, a seedless apple 
will be acceptable after we get perfec- 
tion, not before. 

You see that improvement goes on 
through seedlings, and these we cannot 
have without seeds. The seedless apples 
that have been advertised are of no value 
whatever. Our grapes and some other 
fruits have come so close to ideals that 
we can welcome seedless sorts. But is 
It possible for us ever to get the ideal 
apple? If you will set down a dozen 
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of the more choice sorts, with a dozen 
excellent judges around them, I will 
warrant that they will come very far 
from agreement as to the best fruit. 
For my part I am wavering from one 
end of the year to the other, one day 
preferring the Northern Spy, and. an- 
other day quite sure that there is nothing 
to surpass a good Albemarle Pippin. 
Among the newer applicants for special 
favor, I am not sure but that King 
David will prove its ability to stand all 
the tests better than any other. De- 
licious, however, is well named, and will 
hold its own for a late keeping and su- 
perb quality as well as beauty and size. 


Still Better in the Future 


There will be greater progress in the 
future, for the apple lends itself wonder- 
fully to improvement. Human improve- 
ment means betterment all along the 
line—better foods, better tools, and bet- 
ter fruit. We may be as sure of finer 
apples and pears and peaches as we are 
sure of improved social conditions. The 
era that we are passing into is one of 
industrial forces. ‘The world must be 
made capable of feeding a vastly larger 
population. Flesh foods will have to 
be largely displaced by fruits and cereals. 
We cannot any longer afford to keep 
poor grade cows, and we cannot afford 
to grow inferior apples. 

An apple expert, with plenty of room, 
can fairly try one hundred sorts, but 
the ordinary grower must reduce his list 
to about twenty. This twenty should 
include Gravenstein, Maiden’s Blush, 
Duchess, Summer Strawberry, Red As- 
trachan, and Yellow Transparent among 
the earlier sorts; among the later-keep- 
ers he should have Baldwin, Rhode 
Island Greening, Spitzenburg, Hub- 
bardston, Northern Spy, Stayman’s 
Winesap, Pound Sweet, Golden Russet, 
Wagener, Winterstein, King David, 
Delicious and Grimes’s Golden. 

There are other sorts of great im- 
portance in localities, such as the King 
in western New York, and the New- 
town Pippin in the lower Hudson Val- 
ley. In Michigan no apple outclasses 
the Yellow Bellefleur. I find that I 
have left out of my list also McIntosh 
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Red and Walter Pease of the newer 
sorts, and the Mother apple, which is 
somewhat older, but invaluable. No 
one should plant an orchard for home 
use without these three. Then for a 
tiptop market fruit as well as for home 
use, Shiawassie Beauty demands the 
highest attention in October, while 
Wealthy is one of the very best in every 
respect. 

There is a crab-apple also which has 
lost its crabbedness and deserves to be 
enumerated in this list for home use; 
I refer to the Imperial, as large as an 
Astrachan. If I were compelled to re- 
duce this list to a half dozen I should 
be puzzled somewhat in my selection, 
but I would surely include Spitzenburg, 
Northern Spy, Hubbardston, Summer 
Strawberry, Gravenstein, Stayman’s 
Winesap, Delicious McIntosh and King 
David. Any such list as this vexes the 
apple lover because he is obliged to 
leave out some of his favorites. 


An Old Orchard Friend 


I have a strong fancy myself for some 


of the choice sweet apples, and would 
not be willing to leave out of my or- 
chard the old Pound Sweet, for baking. 
If rightly picked and stored, this Sep- 
tember and October apple has a nice 
habit of keeping as late as midwinter. 
Then you may add to it the Sconondo 
Sweet and the Danchy Sweet. Both of 
these are exceedingly good eating apples 
as well as good for cooking. Danchy 
sweet is a large and beautiful red and 
Sconondo is a beautiful yellow with a 
red cheek. 

The old Sweet Bough was certainly 
the delight of my childhood, but nowa- 
days I cannot get a decent sample. The 
trypeta fly and the codlin moth are very 
fond of it, and in spite of the utmost 
precautions, they spoil the whole crop. 
A few of the newer sorts of apples, 
which ought to be tested by nearly every- 
body, would include Akin, Senator, 
Henry Clay, Giant Jeniton, Jefferis, and 
Winterstein. This last sort is one of 
Mr. Burbank’s productions—I believe 
it is the only apple that he has given us. 
It is like Gravenstein, only that it keeps 
all winter. 
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Apple growing has a fascination for a 
lover of the beautiful as well as the use- 
ful. It pays to grow good apples, for 
you are sure of an equivalent both for 
labor and thought. If I were a boy once 
more and had my free choice, I would 
confine my efforts to the red raspberry 
among small fruits and the apple among 
large ones. 

Anyone who grows these two crops, 
with brains and hands together, will find 
that if he cannot transmute copper into 
gold or turn brass into silver, he can 
turn apples.and raspberries into cash 
very rapidly. ‘The raspberry cannot be 
shipped to any very great distance and 
for that reason commands the market 
better than any other small fruits, that 
is, the local market. It has been sell- 
ing during the past few years at fifteen 
cents a quart, wholesale, while apples that 
have been rightly handled and selected 
have brought above five dollars a barrel. 

Now that I have brought these two 
fruits together I will keep them there 
long enough to explain a little more 
fully what I mean. They grow together 
very well, for the raspberry does not 
object to shade—not too much of it, 
however. Plant raspberries in your 
orchard while it is young but remove 
them after the trees have pretty well 
filled the ground with roots. Plant 
Cuthberts for red, Golden Queens for 
yellow, and Shaffer’s Colossal for purple. 
These will be netting you a charming 
little income while the apple trees are 
growing, but when the trees are begin- 
ning to bear well, you had better dis- 
place the raspberries with currant bush- 
es. The currant likes shade all the time 
and does not object to a good deal of 
friendly neighborhood. 

Picking apples is going to school, and 
I am not sure but apple culture alto- 
gether will give a boy as much train- 
ing of a good sort as he would get in 
a common high school. It trains obser- 
vation and experimentation, while pick- 
ing trains a lot of admirable qualities 
of hand and eye. How anyone can pick 
a big tree of Walter Pease or of Spitz- 
enburg and not be a poet is unexplain- 
able. 

The exquisite shading of color is 
equal to a painting by Murillo, and the 
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landscape of the homeful valley and the 
hillsides, as you see them from the mid- 
dle of the tree, is that of God’s garden 
planted eastward in Eden. The trouble 
is that few people ever know what they 
have; they know only what they have 
not. They go to Europe to see some- 
thing; and then possibly remember that 
they left something better behind. My 
father’s orchard, on the slopes of the 
Oriskany valley, was one of the most 
beautiful as well as instructive spots that 
I have ever seen. 

The apple, in picking, should be 
handled as carefully as you would handle 
eggs. It should not be tossed or dropped 
into a basket, but laid there; from the 
basket it should not be poured, but each 
apple should be laid in the wagon or 
the barrel. ‘To most apple-growers this 
seems absurd, but let me tell you that to 
drop an apple three or four inches breaks 
a few cells and starts a decay which 
may not show for a few weeks, but will 
prevent the all-winter keeping of this 
fruit. If you wish your apples to keep 
well you must handle them well, and 


if you wish to keep your customers, you 
must send them fruit that has been so 
honestly handled that they also will find 
it in good order all winter. 

An apple cellar should be the tidiest 
and sweetest corner of the house. Noth- 


ing else should ever be stored in it. Its 
walls should be at least twenty inches 
thick, and it should have abundant light. 
All summer it should be open to drafts 
of air and kept entirely free of any de- 
cay. There should be no moldy boards 
nor any smell of mildew; in other words, 
the air should be fit to breathe. When 
the apples are stored the draft should 
be stopped, and when steady cold sets 
in you should shut the cellar tight and 
let it stay tightly closed until May. 
You can place such a cellar as this 
conveniently under part of your barn 
possibly, or under your carriage house, 
only there should be no stable adjacent. 
The floor overhead should be covered 
with Autumn leaves, spread thickly to 
prevent any change of atmosphere be- 
low. The thermometer all winter 
should stand at about thirty-three—just 
above freezing. Put your apples in shal- 
low bins; cement the floor to keep out 
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rats; and if barrels are used, set them 
up somewhat from the floor. 

If a brook can be run through the 
cellar it will do no harm, for it is not 
dryness that apples need, only no mildew 
or bacteria of rot. Out of such a cellar 
you can take apples in succession all 
winter, and you will not lose five per 
cent by decay. They will hold their 
flavor to the last, instead of being musty 
or muddled in flavor. A right sort of 
cellar is a delight; an ordinary cellar is 
a nuisance and a menace. 


Glory of the Month 


The apple glorifies October. This is 
the month of peace, for the rush of the 
year’s work is finished. The November 
storms have not begun, and we have the 
Indian Summer just ahead. All but 
fools are happy, or at least content. Sit 
down with me in this old orchard of my 
boyhood, among the relics of huge trees 
and old-fashioned fruit; and then walk 
with me down the lane to my newer 
orchard of riper thought and the world’s 
best achievement. Between the two we 
span nearly a century. 

Over there old Sconondoah, the 
Oneida chieftain, after helping Kirkland 
to plant trees, was buried on the knoll 
that looks both east and west—where 
the two had counciled together in life. 
One old Boston Russet apple tree stands 
near his grave. But here in this newest 
edition of pomology we have smaller 
trees, all trimmed to a nicety. The 
apples of the older orchard came from 
the East, but the better fruits of this 
orchard came from the West. 

We exchange apples born on the 
Dnieper for those born on the Colum- 
bia. This is a small apartment of the 
world’s house, but we are closely asso- 
ciated with all the rest. Everywhere 
is being born not only a human brother 
but a human food, and you and I have 
lived cheaply if we are not doing some- 
thing to enrich the lives of the folk that 
will be born a hundred years hence. 
Plant an apple orchard, my friend, for 
the love of the good God and his chil- 
dren, with a family feeling for all who 
shall hunger when we have long been 
gone to other scenes, 
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of a little mountain 

village in the South 

whither I had gone to 

look into a mining pro- 

position. He brought 

my baggage from the 
station in an ancient wagon drawn by a 
still more ancient mule, and it is prob- 
able that I would scarcely have noticed 
him had it not been for the peculiarity 
of his dress and manner. 

To appreciate him you must first 
imagine yourself in a small inland vil- 
lage far removed from any ocean or 
seaport. Then imagine, if you can, a tall, 
gaunt man of sixty years or more, walk- 
ing with a comical imitation of the roll- 
ing gait of a seaman and dressed from 
head to foot in the garb of a sailor. 
And when I say the garb of a sailor 
I mean the conventional costume that 
one always thinks of as belonging to 
him just as we think of a bow and 
quiver as the peculiar property of the 
god of love. 

It was all there—blue trousers, wide 
at the bottom and tight at the hips, 
blue blouse, round hat, even a sprinkling 
of brass buttons ornamented with an- 
chors—and yet his make-up savored 
more of the stage than of the sea. 

Naturally I was curious, and being 
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curious I was inquisitive. I approached 
the landlord first and was referred by 
that authority to the fountainhead of 
information, Zeb himself. 

“T see that you’re a sailor,” said I 
by way of a starter. 

“Which ain’t doin’ much arfter all, 
seein’s I’ve got my uneeform on,” said 
he. 

“And where’s your ship?” I asked. 

“ At the bottom uv the ocean,” he 
answered. ‘“‘ When he was on top uv 
it he was called the Robert E. Lee.” 

“ And what was the Robert E. Lee?” 
I asked. ‘‘ Was she a steamboat?” 

At this he gave me a long look of 
withering scorn. 

“In the fust place, suh, this boat hap- 
pened to be a HE an’ not a she,” said he 
coldly. ‘“ As I jest mentioned, he was 
called the Robert E. Lee arfter a man 
we people uv the South think uv mighty 
highly. Perhaps you don’t know it, but 
he was a gin’ral in the war, an’ he got 
to be mighty celebrated in some parts 
uv the cuntry. I reckon you Yankees 
don’t think much uv him, seein’s you 
was always too bizzy runnin’ away frum 
him, when he was round, to find out 
many uv his good pints.” 

After he had paused for a moment to 
let this sink in, he went on with his 
story. 
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“ An’ you ask if the Robert E. Lee 
was a steamboat?” he continued. “ No, 
suh, he was a sailer, an’ the sailiest sailer 
you ever seen. He was eight hundrid 
feet long an’ he carried eight poles.” 

“Fight poles?” I questioned. 

“Yes, suh, eight poles,’ answered 
Zeb; “each uv em full uv sails. Fact 
is, they was a sail on each side uv them 
poles so’s he’d ketch the wind frum any 
direction. Many’s the time we've sailed 
out uv Norfolk when the other boats 
couldn’t turn a wheel on account uv the 
wind bein’ on the wrong side. An’ 
when the wind was comin’ strong and 
on both sides at onct, he’d beat any uv 
’em, sail or steam.” 

“But with a sail on each side of her 
mast, I mean pole, how did you tack?” 
I inquired. 

He eyed me with a pained expression. 

“Tack!” he cried. ‘“ What do you 
think I’m talkin’ "bout? A toy boat? 
Why, when you fastened anything on 
that boat, you used spikes, suh. Spikes, 
I say, not nails! You couldn’t a’ shot 
a tack inter him with a cannin, seein’s 


he was made uv irun. An’ you'll notice 
I’m sayin’ ‘him,’ bein’s this boat was 
a he as I’ve told you. 

“Yes, suh, he was a ship to be proud 
uv and his captin, old Bill Jackson, was 


the best in the biznis. I started in 
under him as private an’ four years 
arfter, when we was wrecked, I was 
holdin’ down the job uv first lootenant.” 

“First lieutenant?” I faltered. 

“Yes, suh, first lootenant,” answered 
Zeb. “I was right next to the captin. 
I jest wish you could see one of my best 
uneeforms like I uster wear in them 
days. I lost ’em all in the wreck, an’ 
this here one I have on was jest a 
workin’ suit I happened to have left 
home to be mended. Why, when I got 
on my best uneeform an’ strapped on 
my sword e 

“Your sword?” I could not help in- 
terrupting. ‘“‘ Were you in the navy?” 

Zeb surveyed me pityingly for a mo- 
ment before replying. 

“They warn’t no navy in them days 
but the Yankees,” said he. ‘ We was in 
the freight an’ passinger biznis, also 
ketchin’ whales when we run acrost ’em. 
Likewise I don’t see no reason in your 
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bein’ surprised at my havin’ a sword, 
seein’s I’ve told you I was first looten- 
ant on that ship. Why, I did most uv 
the drillin’ uv the sailors, the captin 
bein’ gin’rally too bizzy to look arfter 
it. Sometimes, though, he’d take a hand, 
an’ then we’d have everyone out on 
deck an’ doin’ the prettiest drillin’ you 
ever seen.” 

“And who steered the ship on those 
occasions?” I asked. 

“ He steered himself,” Zeb answered 
calmly. ‘‘ Seein’s we had them drills 
out in the middle uv the ocean where 
it’s more’n a hundrid miles wide, there 
waren’t no danger uv runnin’ inter any- 
thing. We'd jest aim the rudder to 
whar we wanted to go an’ tie it down 
till we was through. If any other ship 
come along, she had to git out uv our 
way, bein’s we was the biggest uv the 
two. We uster do the same thing 
when we'd run acrost a flock uv whales, 
all hands bein’ too bizzy with the nets 
to do any steerin’! ” 

“Nets?” I gasped. 
whales?” 

“To be sure,” answered Zeb. “ You 
can’t ketch them with no hook an’ line.” 

“ But I thought they were too large 
for nets,” I began. 

“So they are, so they are,” he inter- 
rupted hastily. “ That is, the big ones. 
We only ketched the little ones, they 
bein’ the tenderest an’ tharfore the best 
eatin’. Likewise we'd only ketch a few 
at a time, seein’s the smallest ones was 
right much too large to be handy. 
You’d jest see three or fo’ wrigglin’ in 
the nets when they come up, an’ then 
one day we ketched a little bit uv one 
an’ kep’ him as a pet. Bartholleymew 
we called him, an’ he was a little beaut. 

“T got to be mighty fond uv him first 
an’ last, an’ somehow I ain’t never cared 
much for a pet since. Uv course there’s 
Nep, my mule, but he ain’t ezactly a 
pet, even if I am fond uv him. He 
works in the transfer biznis jest as I do, 
an’ you might sorter call him my pard- 
ner. Nepshun, his whole name is, him 
bein’ called arfter a man that I’m told 
owns most uv the water "bout Norfolk. 
It didn’t uster belong to no one, but 
then things ain’t what they uster be. 

“ But I was tellin’ you ‘bout Barthol- 
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leymew, warn’t I? Poor leetle feller, 
he was jest the pet uv the whole ship. 
We uster keep him in a tub out in 
front on the deck, an’ he’d roll an’ play 
all day long. An’ spout! Why, onct 
when I had a sore throat from bein’ up 
all night in the wet an’ couldn’t find 
no spray, I jest used Bartholleymew. 
Yes, suh, used him. Loaded him up 
with fissik an’ he sprayed me every 
night for a week till I was well agin. 
Poor, poor leetle Bartholleymew! How 
I do miss him at times.” 

He was silent for a moment as he 
gazed sadly into his empty glass, so I 
took occasion to inquire into the fate of 
his pet. 

“ He escaped in the wreck,” answered 
Zeb mournfully. “ An’ when I say es- 
caped, I don’t mean like a man what’s 
bin in jail. No, suh! I reckon Barthol- 
leymew got so homesick for us that he 
jest naturally up an’ died arfter he'd 
bin loose in the ocean for a while. But 
I started out to tell you ’bout the wreck 
an’ if I don’t hurry I won’t have time, 
Number Six bein’ "bout due if she’s 
on time, which ain’t likely, seein’s she 
never is. 

“Well, suh, the day uv the wreck 
we was out in the middle uv the ocean, 
an’ it bein’ summer time, it was mighty 
foggy. Fact is, it was the foggiest day 
I’ve ever seen, so thick you couldn’t see 
your hand befo’ your face. Likewise it 
was stormin’ turrible, an’ thar we was 
whoopin’ ahead an’ makin’ somethin’ 
like a mile a minnit’, count uv the force 
uv the wind. So the weather bein’ too 
bad for us to do any kind uv work, we 
took to drillin’.” 

“In the fog?” I asked. “I thought 
you couldn’t see your hand before your 
face?” 

“We didn’t have to see none,” an- 
swered Zeb. “Them sailors had bin 
drilled so offen they could go through 
the whole biznis in their sleep. An’ us 
officers, havin’ drilled ’em so much, had 
got to know frum the sound if they was 
doin’ right or not. Why, we could 
shut our eyes an’ tell when they made a 
any kind of a mistake the first pop out 
uv the box. 

“Well, as I was sayin’, thar we was 
a-sailin’ through that fog full speed with 
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the men all out drillin’, me bein’ in com- 
mand count uv the captin’s takin’ g 
nap as he always done in the evenin’, 
‘Forward, march!’ I yells an’ leans 
forward sort uv curious to hear if they 
does it right. An’ that’s what saved 
me. 
“Instead uv hearin’ the sound uy 
marchin’, I hears somethin’ like a hun- 
drid cannins goin’ off all at onct, an’ 
the next thing I knows I’m in the 
water. You see, if I hadn’t bin leanin’ 
forwardlike, I wouldn’t ’a’ bin thrown 
over the bannisters what runs round the 
edge uv a ship to keep folks from fallin’ 
overboard, in which case I wouldn’t be 
here now tellin’ you ’bout it. 

“So down I goes in the water a mile 
or more, scarin’ the fishes considerable as 
I goes along. Comin’ up I sees some- 
thin’ big an’ black on its way to the 
bottom an’ I knows it’s the ship that’s 
sunk like a rock, ’count uv its bein’ 
made uv irun. An’ then jest behind the 
ship I sees somethin’ long an’ round like 
a big seegar, which puzzles me some at 
the time, it not bein’ the shape uv any 
fish I’d ever seen. 

“ * Good-by, old Robert E. Lee,’ I says 
kind uv thick ’count uv bein’ in the 
water, an’ then I rises inter the wildest 
sight you ever seen in all your born 
days. All round me the waves is risin’ 
big as mountains, with the thunder 
boomin’ an’ bangin’ an’ the lightnin’ 
flashin’ every minnit. An’ talkin’ uv 
wind, why, the worst cyclone you ever 
heard of would ’a’ seemed like the wind 
was jest ketchin’ its breath, so to speak. 

“When I rises, I’m between two 
waves, so the wind can’t git at me, but 
pretty soon I goes up about a mile in 
the air, an’ then it hits me plumb in 
the face, like a club. An’ with it comes 
the durndest smell uv ile you ever 
smelt in your life. Yes, suh, ile, coal 
ile, sech as you uses in lamps an’ sech 
things. An’ right then I knows what's 
happined. We've run smack inter a 
lighthouse an’ sunk it an’ ourselves, the 
lighthouse bein’ the long, seegar-shaped 
thing I’d seen goin’ down arfter the 
ship. 

“* Well, Zebalon,’ I says to myself, 
‘you’re shore gone this time,’ an’ as I 
speaks, a idee hits me. Now I don’t 
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know if you’ve heered it, but ile has the 
habit uv calmin’ the wildest kind uv 
water. So thinks I to myself, if you kin 
jest git to where the ile ran outer the 
lighthouse, Zeb, you'll be saved, an’ I 
starts off swimmin’ to where I thinks 
that lighthouse uster be. 

“So I thrashes ‘long through the 
storm an’ dark till pretty soon some- 
thin’ bumps inter me. Reachin’ out a 
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“So away we goes climbin’ over them 
waves jest as you’d climb over a bunch 
uv hills, an’ then we rises on a big one 
that ain’t got no pardner rollin’ up to 
meet it. Instid it goes right down inter 
a sort uv valley—all thick an’ still an’ 
shinin’ with ile—with the waves risin’ 
round it like a wall. Fact is, it’s jest 
like a lake you’d see in the mount’ins, 
‘cept it’s mighty greasy an’ is movin’ 
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hand, I finds it’s a man, an’ the lightnin’ 
flashin’ up jest then shows me it’s Pri- 


vate Hankins. He’s pretty weak an’ 
full uv water, but bein’ an officer I 
knows it’s my dooty to save him even 
at the risk uv my own life. Likewise I 
knows I has to git him to take notice, 
an’ to take it mighty quick. 

“So I yells out, ‘’Tention, cum- 
pny!’ an’ he comes straight up on his 
feet through force uv habit. ‘Fix 
banits!’ I yells, an’ he starts fumblin’ 
for his gun, which uv course he ain’t 
got, it bein’ at the bottom uv the 
ocean. ‘Charge!’ I yells, an’ starts 
off toward that ile, with him follerin’ 
clost behind me. 


‘long like a railroad train ’count uv the 
force uv the wind. 

“Well, me an’ Hankins slides down 
inter this lake, an’ for a while we don’t 
do nothin’ but jest lay still an’ ketch 
our breath. Arfter a while when we’s 
rested, I asks him where the rest uv the 
comp’ny is. 

“* All drowned, I reckon,’ says he. 
‘I was leanin’ over the bannisters draw- 
in’ a bucket uv water when the wreck 
come, an’ I went over ’em jest like a 
bird.’ 

“Which is the way I was saved,’ 
says I, thinkin’ I might as well be soci- 
able under the pecooliar conditions. 

“*What’s that?’ yells Hankins, 
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pintin’ to the 
wall uv 
Waves, an’ 
lookin’ up I 
sees somethin’ 
pokin’ its 
head over the 
top an’ gazin’ 
at us mighty 
curious. Be- 
in’s it’s so 
dark, I thinks 
it’s likely 
some one uv 
the comp’ny 
so I yells to 
come down 
an’ be saved. At this, whatever it is, 
lets go all holts an’ comes slidin’ down 
beside me, and’ jest as it hits the ile I 
sees too late it’s a tremenjus shark. 

“* Look out,’ I yells to Hankins, an’ 
reaches for my sword, which, thanks to 
my bein’ drillin’ when the wreck comes, 
I still has on. Snap goes the shark befo’ 
I kin reach my weepin’, an’ right thar’s 
where I loses the biznis part uv this 
right hand uv mine.” 

Zeb paused for a moment and held 
out the hand for my inspection, pointing 
proudly to the ragged stumps that had 
once been his thumb and fingers. ‘That 
they had been bitten off was only too 
evident. 

“ And then?” I asked breathlessly. 

“ An’ then,” said Zeb, “I lets him 


feed off this hand for a while till I kin 
draw my sword with the other one an’ 
kill him. Havin’ done which, I sinks 
the body, tells Hankins to git some 
sleep, an’ goes on gyard for the rest uv 
the night. It’s mighty slippery climbin’ 


to git to the top uv the wall, but | 
finally makes it an’ goes circlin’ round 


an’ round waitin’ for the sharks to poke 
they heads over. An’ whenever they 
does so, I kills em with my sword, put- 
tin’ away twenty uv the critters befo’ 
sunrise when I knows they'll leave us 
alone.” 

“Why?” I asked. 

Zeb looked at me curiously. 

“T thought even city folks an’ Yan- 
kees knowed that varmints wouldn’t at- 
tack a man in open day,” said he. 
“Even at night, if you builds a fire, 
they'll let you be, but we couldn’t do 
that, seein’s we was out in the middle uv 
the ocean. Tharfore when daylight 
comes I goes down to the lake an’ turns 
in for a leetle rest, puttin’ Hankins on 
gyard on top uv the wall. Not for 
sharks, mind you, but to keep watch for 
some ship to take us up. 

““ How long I sleeps I don’t know, but 
the sun’s mighty high when Hankins 
calls me an’ I goes scramblin’ up the 
wall to see what the matter is. 

“* What is it, a ship?’ I asks as I 
climbs up beside him. 

“No, suh, lootenant,’ says he, salu- 
tin’ mighty respectful; ‘it’s a iceberg!’ 


Ito 








“1 says TO HANKINS, ‘LIE LOW AN’ KEEP QUIET, AN’ 
WE'LL LET THIS CAPTIN TOW US INTER NOR- 


FOLK THINKIN’ THE ICEBERG’S HIS. 


“ An’ sure nuff, it is. Likewise it’s a 
whoppin’ big iceberg an’ it comes rollin’ 
an’ bumpin’ over the waves straight 
toward us ontil pretty soon it hits our 
wall an’ stops thar, sort uv bobbin’ an’ 
jumpin’ whenever a wave hits it. Now, 
if we'd bin on the level ocean we never 
could a’ clumb onter it, bein’s it was 


most a mile high an’ as slick an’ slippery 


as glass. But we was on top uv the 
wall an’ tharfore jest level with the top 
uv the iceberg. So thinks I to myself, 
this here thing has bin sent by Provi- 
dence, Zebalon, an’ you’d better git on 
board. 

“At first Hankins don’t want to do 
it count uv it’s bein’ so cold, but arfter 
I've showed him that pretty soon the 
effects uv the ile’ll begin to wear off an’ 
we won’t have no lake, he sees the mat- 
ter in a different light an’ follers me like 
a lamb. We makes ourselves as com- 
fortable as we kin, an’ then I gives a 
push ag’inst the wall with my sword, an’ 
away we goes. An’ not a minnit too 
soon, for the ile bein’ pretty weak an’ 
our weight on the wall havin’ bin pretty 
strong, the whole biznis gives in jest 
like sand when I pushes it, an’ goes 
smack down to the bottom uv the ocean. 

“When Hankins sees this he thanks 
me, sayin’ I’ve saved his life. 

“T tell you it gits me to thinkin’ when 
I sees what we've missed, an’ I sits on 
the edge uv that iceberg for mor’n an 
hour without sayin’ a word, while we 
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drifts round 
kinder loose 
in the ocean. 
An’ then I 
hears a 
scratchin’ 
sound, an’ 
looks around 
at Hankins 
to see what 
he’s doin’. 
He ain’t 
doin’ nothin’, 
seein’s he’s 
asleep, restin’ 
up a little bit 
arfter his 
long watch. 

“Now thinks I to myself, if it ain’t 
me an’ it ain’t Hankins, it must be some 
one else, an’ I’d better prospect a leetle. 
So I draws my sword an’ starts prowlin’ 
round that iceberg ontil right in the mid- 
dle uv it I comes across a hole. Yes, suh, 
a hole—a big, round hole—deeper’n any 
well you ever seen in your life, an’ right 
down at the bottom uv it is a big, black 
objec’, that’s a clawin’ an’ a millin’ 
round somethin’ turrible. Lookin’ at 
this spot for a while I finally sees it’s a 
bar.” 

“ A bear?” I asked. 
on an iceberg?” 

“Yes, suh,” answered Zeb, “a bar— 
but not a black bar. This here’s a griz- 
zly, an’ the biggest I’ve ever seen. He’s 
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the size of a hoss an’ as lively as a hun- 
drid catamounts. How he comes to git 
in the hole puzzles me for a while till 
I see he’s made it hisself. You see, he’s 
got on the iceberg some way an’ now 
he can’t git off. Likewise arfter he’s bin 
there for a day or two he’s got mighty 
hongry an’ thirsty. 

“Well, he’s got water all around him 
but he can’t git to it, the sides uv this 
iceberg bein’ slick an’ slippery like I’ve 
told you. Tharfore he starts in to dig 
a hole plumb through that iceberg so’s 
to strike water when he gits to the bot- 
tom. He’s done pretty well too, though 
I reckon he’s bin at it off ’n’ on more’n 
a week.” 

“ And what did he live on during that 
time?” I could not help asking. 

“On ice, same’s we'd had to done if 
we hadn’t found him,” answered Zeb 
promptly. “He was arfter water as 
I’ve told you, an’ he most got it. We 
had plenty uv water soaked inter our 
clothes an’ thar for the wringin’, so what 
we wanted was some sorter food besides 
ice. An’ when I seed that bar, I 


knowed we'd be fixed if we could git 
him. 
“So I wakes up Hankins an’ we be- 


gins to figure on how we kin do it. Fi- 
nally we comes to the conclooshun that 
the only thing to do’s to take my sword 
an’ cut steps down that hole to whar 
that bar is. Havin’ done which, we kin 
walk down an’ kill him. An’ we does 
it too, though it takes us over a week 
‘count uv my crippled hand, us livin’ 
on ice the time an’ most starved befo’ 
we gits through. Hongry! Why, 
when we gits that bar up an’ starts to 
cook him we can’t wait ontil he’s half 
done befo’ we each has a piece chewin’ 
on it. An good! Oh, my!” 

He paused for a moment smacking his 
lips over the remembrance of this feast, 
while I smiled with satisfaction for I 
was sure now that I had him. 

“And what did you make the fire 
of?” I asked him. 

Instantly Zeb became grave, scratch- 
ing his head in great perplexity. 

“The fire?” he repeated. “ Let me 
see, whar was I? Oh, yes, we was 
cookin’ the bar an’ you see i 

He paused for a moment and sur- 
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veyed me with a hurt expression in his 
mild blue eyes. Evidently his previous 
listeners had not been rude enough to 
ask him this question, 

“Yes,” said I callously, “ you were 
telling about cooking the bear, and [| 
would like to know what you made your 
fire of.” 

For a moment more he thought, and 
then his face glowed with an idea. 

“Why, we made it out uv the hide an’ 
bones an’ taller of that bar,” said he 
with a long sigh of relief. ‘‘ We had 
nothin’ else, bein’s, I’ve said, on a ice- 
berg in the middle uv _ the ocean, 
An’ so we eats an’ eats till we're fit 
to bust, an’ then hearin’ a noise in the 
water below us I peeps over the edge an’ 
sees a boat full uv men an’ ropes comin’ 
our way. An’ further off I sees a ship 
waitin’ for the boat to come back ag’in, 
Right away I knows we’re saved, an’ 
right away I knows that ship’s a ice- 
berger.” 

“A what?” I asked. 

“A iceberger,” answered Zeb, “ the 
same bein’ a ship that hunts for icebergs 
in the summer so’s to tow’ ’em inter Nor- 
folk an’ sell ’em to the ice houses. An’ 
here’s the captin uv that ship come to 
git this iceberg when all the time it be- 
long to me an’ Hankins, seein’s we'd 
found it first. 

“ Now I knows if we up an’ claims it, 
the captin’ll jest laff at us, if he don't 
throw us inter the ocean whar from 
we've jest bin saved. Likewise I wants 
the iceberg an’ wants it where we kin 
sell it, seein’s it’s mighty valooble. 

“So I says to Hankins, ‘lie low an’ 
keep quiet, an’ we'll let this captin tow 
us inter Norfolk thinkin’ the iceberg’s 
his. When we gits thar we'll up an’ 
claim it, an’ call a constable if he gits 
rambunctious.’ 

“Which is what we does, landin’ in 
Norfolk arfter two weeks, durin’ which 
time we lives on ice an’ bar meat. We 
don’t come off that iceberg till the cap- 
tin’s brought a man down to buy it, an’ 
then we rises up an’ claims it an’ sells 
it right thar. An’ my! how mad that 
captin is. Arfter seein’ he can’t scare 
us, he claims we orter give him somethin’ 
for towin’ us in, so we gives him a hun- 
drid dollars which may sound steep, but 
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then that iceberg was so valooble we 
could ’a’ i” 

Just then the sound of a whistle came 
from down the street and Zeb sprang 
from his chair. ‘‘ Thar’s Number Six 
now,” said he. “I'd tell you more, suh, 
but biznis is biznis,” and he hurried out- 
side, leaving me staring after him in 
open-eyed astonishment. 

“Well, what do you think of him?” 
asked the landlord, ‘“‘Isn’t he a won- 
der?” 

“ He is,” said I. ‘‘ Also he is the most 
superb liar that I have ever listened to. 
Where in the world did he get it all?” 

“Drummers,” answered the landlord 
with an explanatory wave of his hand. 
“Ever since Zeb started wearing that 
suit they've told him yarns to guy him. 
And he’s repeated them about himself 
so much that I really believe he thinks 
it all happened to him.” 
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“And the suit?” I asked. ‘ Anyone 
can see that he’s not a sailor.” 

The landlord laughed. “A sailor!” 
said he. ‘“‘ Of course he isn’t. The big- 
gest body of water that he’s ever seen 
is the creek there at the edge of the 
village. As to ships, he’s only seen the 
sort that you find on cans of shrimp. 
The drummers told him all of it and 
he’s added a lot of his own experiences 
as a soldier for he did fight in the war. 
I gave him the suit in payment of a bill 
that a show company owed him for haul- 
ing their trunks. They were giving 
some sea play here and went broke, so I 
seized their baggage. Zeb drew that 
suit and he’s worn it ever since.” 

“And his hand?” I asked. “ From 
the looks of it the fingers were certainly 
bitten off.” 

“They were,” answered the land- 
lord, “ by Nep, his ‘ pet’ mule.” 


HEALING 


BY JEANNETTE MARKS 


ARRY me out from this darkened room, 
From the fears that your love reveals; 
Out to the hills and the fern and bloom, 
Out where wise Nature heals. 


Let me down gently upon the earth, 
Thighs on the soft warm green; 

Here is the medicine for my dearth, 
Here where the sun has been. 


Healing there is in this living grass, 
Fingers that cling to me, 

Cool as the breath of the winds that pass, 
Fresh from the touch of the sea. 


Carry me out from this darkened room, 
From the fears that your love reveals, 

Out to the hills and the fern and bloom, 
Out where wise Nature heals. 





A TENDERFOOT GOES A-HUNTING 


by~ STEPHEN CHALMERS 


I 
The Tenderfoot 


NT is one of the absolute 

conditions of human 

Nal life and achievement 

that we begin some- 

M) where with a_ very 

H scant knowledge of the 

@ix: business of living— 

oe to walk, how to eat, how to spell, 

how to “sass back,” and how to hold 

our own. Even in the matter of that 

primordial business, hunting, a human 

being has to be a tenderfoot, more or 

less, at some stage of the game. The 

mighty Nimrod probably was a tender- 

foot in his earlier days. Even Theodore 
Roosevelt may have been one. : 

Once upon a time there was a partic- 
ular Tenderfoot; hence this story. The 
condition of being an amateur has its 
compensations—the bliss of ignorance, 
mainly; otherwise the writer might be 
ashamed to confess that the particular 
Tenderfoot was about his own size, age, 
and color of eyes and hair. But that 
was a long time ago and to-day he 
landed a nine-pound pollack on a fly- 
rod in the Bay of Fundy. (Incidentally 
the rod snapped, which would indicate 
that in the game of Rod-and-Gun a 
man never quite ceases to be a tender- 
foot. ) 

But to come to the story. This partic- 
ular Tenderfoot woke up one morning 
with a primeval fire in his blood. It 
was a September morning in New York 
City. For months the Tenderfoot had 
been stewing in a very unprimitive office 


building and rebellion had accumulated 
to the revolting point. On this Septem- 
ber morning there was russet and gold 
among the park trees; the air had the 
tasty taint of autumn woods, with a 
vague suggestion of haze on still waters, 
and—and a picture on a railroad folder 
of a bull moose nosing the wind by a 
pine-shadowed lake did the rest. 

“I’m going a-hunting!” said the 
Tenderfoot, none the less emphatically 
because the ejaculation was mental. 

Thereafter, the days between the 
making of his decision and the taking of 
his vacation were in the nature of a 
prolonged excited reverie (a queer con- 
dition, you will allow, but quite a 
common one). At intervals he un- 
bosomed his overwrought mind to a sole 
confidant (one at a time) who remarked 
with monotonous, pathetic repetition: 

“Gee! I wish I was coming along 
with you.” 

Which convinced the Tenderfoot that 
he was going to have a really enviable 
time. 

His evenings were spent in planning 
routes, buying duffel, explaining the uses 
of various articles of kit to his rela- 
tives (who never failed to remark, 
“ Gee, I wish,” etc.), and his bedroom 
was swamped with railroad guides to 
the happy hunting ground in the Adiron- 
dacks. The rifle—a 38/55, and there 
was added charm in the mystic and to 
him incomprehensible figures—stood in 
ostentatious splendor in a corner, except 
when the Tenderfoot showed it to an 
admiring sister, flinging it smartly to 
the hollow of his shoulder; whereat the 
admiring sister stared, wide- eyed, either 
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in admiration of the mighty man, or in 
silent, sympathetic comprehension of his 
almost childlike enthusiasm. 

His nights, of course, were spent in 
the silent wilderness, where the dream 
trees were bigger and the dream forest 
more “likely” and gigantic dream deer 
dashed past, only to fall (in the dream) 
like collapsing mountains before the un- 
erring 38/55. And in the nights, too, 
the guides, who had seen tenderfeet 
come and go, but never such a tender- 
foot as this, crowded around the bed 
to congratulate him in_ picturesque 
backwoods dialect on getting the biggest 
deer with the biggest antlers “ ever seen 
or heerd of in these parts—Eight- 
pronged—by Jim!” 

To a cynic, had he been able to peep 
into the brain of the Tenderfoot, all this 
anticipatory dreaming and enthusiasm 
might have seemed childish, even piti- 
able. But here’s half the joy of the 
hunt—the expectation, the rehearsing of 
past performances and the greater ones 
to come, the fingering of blankets, the 
oiling of guns, the affectionate hand- 
weighing of shells and the balancing of 
hunting knives, the packing and repack- 


ing of the basket, and the dreaming over 
that biggest buck which is still at large 
and has been seen by every man except 
the tenderfoot who is after it. 

And when the hunter—tenderfoot or 


veteran—comes to that intermediate 
stage between the city and the wild 
things of the forest—the camp on the 
morning of the first hunt—the pleasure 
of anticipation reaches the exquisite 
point. Now he is in the woods which his 
ancestral instinct has smelled from afar 
for so long, and just around the next 
bend of the trail, or beyond that som- 
ber-treed ridge, may be the deer whose 
tracks he has seen about the camp. The 
very air palpitates with coming sport 
and the blood thrills with that primor- 
dial fire which is latent in every man, 
be he quill driver or sample slinger, or 
even though he carry a fountain pen or 
a tapeline in his vest pocket. 

No man ever became a hunter. He 
only acquires skill. He was born a 
hunter. He must hunt something, and 
it is the fault of modern conditions that 
dollars and men are the prey. 
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The Tenderfoot was enjoying him- 
self, without quite realizing it, from 
the moment he made his decision to go 
a-hunting. And although his vacation, 
strictly speaking, embraced only four- 
teen days, twice that time held the joy 
of it—seven days of anticipatory pleas- 
ures and seven days of after reminis- 
cence, although the first experience is 
often a whet that wakens the sporting 
appetite and keeps it keen through the 
long months of winter business until the 
next vacation comes around. 

When the day of departure for the 
happy hunting ground came, the Ten- 
derfoot was more like a harmless luna- 
tic let out of an asylum for a frolic than 
a staid manipulator of ink. The rail- 
way depot was surcharged with ro- 
mance; the locomotive of the Adiron- 
dack express seemed to be trying to tell 
in wheezy tones of a doe that crossed 
the tracks this side of Big Moose, and 
the Tenderfoot felt inclined to say to 
the engineer: 

“1 don’t get a dollar a word, but 
I’m going a-hunting. Shake! ” 

The sleeper of the Adirondack express 
is a queer place to study human nature, 
but the process has unique features. In 
the winter months this train is largely 
peopled with invalids seeking health in 
the mountains, but in the fall it is the 
vehicle of the antithesis of invalidism. 
It is the clearing house of Nimrods, 
mighty in spirit, if not in deeds. 

The baggage car, north bound, is a 
pile of baskets, gun cases, and fishing 
outfits; south bound, it smells of fish 
and is daily decorated with antlered 
triumphs. The smoker of the Pullman, 
north bound, is the domain of the story 
teller who was “ in camp last year” and 
of the tenderfoot who swallows the 
whole cloth and is eager for more, with 
or without salt. South bound in fall, the 
smoker of the Pullman is even more in- 
teresting. To the Tenderfoot it was, 
in some respects, a Fultah Fisher’s 
Boarding House on wheels, where 


. regally they spat and swore 
And fearsomely they lied ! 


And the Tenderfoot, to be honest 
about it, lied with the best—or worst 
—of them. 
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The Tenderfoot will never forget 
that night in the smoker while the train 
sped northward to the hunting ground. 
(I know he won’t forget because I 
have the best of reasons to know that 
he remembers.) By the time those who 
had been “in camp last year” had 
knocked the ashes out of the last pipe 
and “believed” it was time to turn in, 
the Tenderfoot was worked up to such 
a pitch of enthusiasm that he could have 
sat by an open car window all night 
and watched the woods go past while he 
fingered an expectant rifle. 

But there was delight in the thought 
that he had only to go to sleep and he 
would wake up in the hunting grounds 
with light enough for flying shots from 
the train vestibule! 

You were once a tenderfoot yourself, 
weren't you? When you woke up in 
the train that was toiling through the 
mountain cuts, didn’t you—honest, 


now !—didn’t you peep at the big forest 
on either side of the track and half 
expect to see an antlered head or a 
brown quarter vanishing into the som- 
ber depths? Didn’t you look at those 
woods with a queer little something of 


primitive days laughing in your veins 
and tapping at the doors of your savage 
heart? 

You didn’t? Then you have given 
yourself away! You never were in the 
big woods. You never have gone a 
hunting. You are still a tenderfoot! 


II 
The Guide 


Op timers in the hunt invariably 
engage, beforehand, a guide who has 
been tried and not found wanting in 
the many peculiar requisite characteris- 
tics of a good guide. Very tenderfeet 
often engage, beforehand, a guide whom 
they have never seen and know nothing 
about, whose characteristics they pres- 
ently learn—sometimes at the cost of 
what would otherwise have been an 
enjoyable vacation. 

Where a man has but two weeks to 
spend, his first consideration should be 
to insure that every minute of his time 
will be well spent. Given any sort of 
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guide, of course, it will be spent—per. 
haps well—perhaps too well. 

Among guides there are classes as in 
every other walk of life. But in no 
walk of life is there so much profes- 
sional jealousy, so much proneness to 
mutual boosting or mutual throat cut- 
ting. This is a good thing in a way 
for the amateur hunter (for when 
guides fall out tenderfeet come by deer), 
one man being eager to show the ama- 
teur what kind of woodsman he is, com- 
pared with that other “ front-door” 
guide. On the other hand, a tenderfoot, 
until he understands the humors of the 
guide element, is often mystified as to 
who is a guide and who is not. The 
man upon whom he has pinned his faith 
may not “make good ”—bad luck 
oftener than bad guiding—and his rivals 
will not fail to draw the tenderfoot 
aside and say: 

“Well, what did ye expeck? Next 
time” etc., etc. 

There are cliques among guides. Af- 
ter a couple of hunting trips the ama- 
teur will discover that a certain guide 
is, among certain other guides, a “ real 
old-timer,” or the kind of guide who 
will “show ye deer if any man kin!” 
Among the woodsmen of the opposite 
clique the amateur must expect to hear 
that his guide is a “ front-door brave,” 
a “hunter of mighty talks,” or a new- 
comer in these parts who “ couldn’t tell 
a skunk from a deer beyont smellin’ dis- 
tance!” And either side will tell you 
tales by way of illustrating the guide’s 
prowess, or lack of it, in the past. 

Ask your own guide about this and 
he will readily tell you that it is true. 
A conscientious guide is the severest 
critic of his fellows who are not con- 
scientious in their methods. In fact, 
during the last few years, the good 
guides have formed themselves into an 
association which aims to protect pa- 
trons as well as guides. For they know 
better than anyone that there are real 
guides and what might be called “story- 
book ” guides. 

Your real guide is a good fellow; 
modest, willing, and rather averse as a 
rule to promising game. He will enter 
into the spirit of the hunt in a way 
that is democratic without being over- 
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familiar. He will listen to a suggestion 
—even from a tenderfoot—and not be 
ashamed to admit that “ye may be 
dead right at that.” He will help you 
to forget that you are a tenderfoot, with 
the result that you are presently un- 
ashamed to admit it yourself and are 
frankly eager to learn. With a guide 
of this sort you are liable to meet a 
deer, and if it should happen that you 
fire and miss, he will let you down easy 
and promise you better luck next time, 
“now that ye know what t’ expeck an’ 
what to do.” 

Your story-book guide is very differ- 
ent, if more attractive. He has shot 
so many deer in his time that you won- 
der the woods people don’t take off 
their hats at sight of him. He has seen 
the time when elk pawed at the shack 
door looking for something to eat. He 
is so full of tales that when the tender- 
foot returns to the city empty handed, 
he speculates until next season as to 
whether he was a fool or the guide a 
four-flusher. In time he learns “ Both! ” 
was the answer. 

Other types of guides are both good 
and bad. One will be an expert, able 
to lead you straight to the deer if he 
wants to, but he will learn just how 
long the amateur has to stay in the 
woods at four dollars per day and ex- 
penses, and arrange matters so that you 
meet the quarry on the last day but 
one. (The amateur, of course, is always 
good for the last day—and perhaps 
more—after a bit of luck.) 

Another type is the guide who hu- 
mors the tenderfoot, making him feel 
that he is no tenderfoot, but a mighty 
Nimrod. He fits his actions and con- 
versations to the temperamental attitude 
of the amateur and to the tenderfoot’s 
preconceived notions of what a guide 
and a deer hunt should be. 

The particular Tenderfoot’s fortune, 
or misfortune (as you may decide) was 
to fall into the hands of a guide who 
seemed the embodiment of all the vir- 
tues, vices, humors, and bluffs of his 
craft. The Tenderfoot, it should be 
understood, was wise in one respect. 
Realizing in his secret heart that he 
was a tenderfoot, he decided to “ go- 
look-see” before he engaged a guide. 
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He reasoned that at Saranac he would 
find the man he was looking for, with 
the aid of the hotel people. 

His reasoning was all right. It hap- 
pened, however, that the hotel clerk was 
partial to one clique of guides and the 
hotel manager to another. The Tender- 
foot finally decided on the manager’s 
choice, but not before he had met and 
interviewed the clerk’s man. The latter 
was a young guide, quiet and rather 
difident. He said he “believed” he 
could “show” the Tenderfoot some 
deer. 

The manager’s choice was a hefty 
son of northern New York—strong and 
bulky as a bull and with a bellow which 
capped the resemblance. Nevertheless 
he was as lively as a two-year-old in the 
woods, and the Tenderfoot learned in 
after seasons that Big George—let’s call 
him Big George—was a capital guide, 
only— Well, he saw the Tenderfoot, 
sized up his mental make-up and aspira- 
tions, and played the necessary role to 
perfection. 

“Well,” he roared, shaking the Ten- 
derfoot’s hand with his own “ grizzly ” 
paw, “be ye goin’ after the deer?” 
(The Tenderfoot might have been after 
bear!) 

The Tenderfoot admitted that he 
aspired to deer slaughter, mentioning 
(to obviate complications) that he had 
already practically engaged a guide. Big 
George looked crestfallen. Apparently 
he had been anticipating this particular 
hunt with this particular Tenderfoot for 
many years. 

“I’m blame’ sorry to hear ye say so,” 
said he. “Ye might ha’ done better’n 
Will Ingalls.” 

A little coaxing “induced” Big 
George to explain why he looked so 
grave over the Tenderfoot’s first error. 

“Well,” said Big George in sorrow- 
ful tones, “ your man’s a kinder new- 
comer in these parts and if ye ain’t been 
much at the deer game yerself what ye 
need ’s an experienced man to show ye 
right where the deer be. Besides, Will 
got hisself in trouble last week. Reck’n 
the special game warden might try to 
spile yer fun.” 

The Tenderfoot saw his two weeks 
shadowed with trouble instead of bright 
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with hunting joy. It took some adroit 
working, but finally the story of Will 
Ingalls’s misdoings came out. Here it 
is as Big George told it: 

“ As I understand, it was like this: 
Will took a party of young fellers f’m 
Boston up to the Racquette River. 
There warn’t much doin’, so one night 
Will, wantin’ to see them git a deer, 
hit on the easiest way to git one. They 
made up a jackin’-party. 

“ Jackin’? Didn’t ye never hear tell 
o jackin’? Well, deer’s a mighty 
cur’us animal. If it sees a light at 
night, ’tain’t satisfied till it. comes up 
and has a look at it. It’s agin the law, 
but sometimes they go out in a canoe 
up the river or where the deer are. They 
stick a lantern on a pole an’ the deer 
comes down to have a peek at it. Then 
ye got ’em dead sure. But it’s agin the 
law in these parts. 

“Well, to get back to the story— 
which I ain’t sayin’ there’s a word o’ 
truth in it—Will and his boys went out 
jackin’ an’ got up pretty clost to Rob 
Smiley’s place. Rob’s a special game 
warden and has a place of his own up 
by the Racquette River. There was a 
cracklin’ by the water side an’ one o’ 
Will’s boys—or maybe it was Will his- 
self—I ain’t sayin’—sees the animal an’ 
fires.” 

“And did he get ’im?” asked the 
Tenderfoot breathlessly. 

“You bet he did!” said Big George. 
“Got him squar’ atween the eyes an’ 
when Rob Smiley finds his old nag in 
the morning he comes roarin’ up to 
Will Ingalls’s camp and wants to know 
what the blazes Will means by pluggin’ 
his hoss! 

“T ain’t sayin’ as how Will done it, 
but Rob Smiley’s swore out an affydavy 
an’,” etc., etc. 

“Where’s yer duffel?” asked Big 
George when the story was finally 
stowed away in the locker of signifi- 
cance. 

The Tenderfoot had turned his duffel 
over to the hotel porter at the depot. 
It is odd how a tenderfoot will parade 
his hunting armament in the city and 
modestly hide it at the getting-off place. 
But Big George hustled off after the 
duffel, and in some mysterious manner 
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the Tenderfoot found himself an hour 
later on the wilderness road in Big 
George’s rig, which was laden with 
guns, baskets, and blankets, ad infinitum, 


The Tenderfoot had been “ jacked,” 


Ill 
The Happy Hunting Ground 


The wilderness creeps up to the very 
edge of an Adirondack town. One mile 
out from the hotel one might imagine 
that there was nothing in the world 
but forest—dense, primeval forest. 

Half an hour after leaving Saranac, 
Big George began to eye the woods, 
Presently he got out his rifle, suggest- 
ing to the Tenderfoot that he unlimber, 
too. 

“* Jest as like ’s not,” said he, “ we may 
get a shot at a deer most any place here, 
Only last week me an’ Bert Hargis was 
comin’ along here when a doe run right 
acrost the road. Bert wasn’t lookin’ for 
no deer down so clost to the village. 
Neither was I, though I knoo there 
was deer all right. But the best of it 
was that we was just goin’ to say, ‘ Did 
ye see that?’ when a big buck cut acrost 
right in the doe’s tracks. 

“ After that I ses to Bert, I ses, 
‘Bert,’ ses I, ‘I ain’t takin’ no more 
chances on this road.’ An’ I ain’t nei- 
ther. Keep your eyes open an’ your 
gun ready. Ye cain’t tell.” ; 

Then, while guide and Tenderfoot 
drove over the thirteen miles to Big 
George’s camp, Big George told stories. 
Stories! Story after story after story, 
until the Tenderfoot forgot the woods, 
the deer, the road, and the rifle, every- 
thing save the atmosphere of woods, 
lakes, deer, and hunting which the spell- 
binder wove about his imagination. 

Now here is an odd thing. The par- 
ticular Tenderfoot is not, strictly speak- 
ing, a tenderfoot any longer. His ac- 
quaintance with Big George, too, has 
ripened since that trip and he has 
hunted and fished over that section 
many times. Yet he has never known 
Big George loquacious again—never 4s 
he was that first day. He has never 
heard the wild tales again and he has 
driven over that bit of road many times 
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without seeing a deer within six miles 
of Saranac. 

It may be that Big George is changed. 
Maybe he has reformed. It may be 
that the Tenderfoot hardly hears those 
familiar whoppers, as one scarcely hears 
the ticking of his own watch. It may 
be that George still tells them to other 
tenderfeet on their first trip. Whatever 
the facts in the case, it is certain that 
Big George, when he goes fishing with 
his old friend, the Tenderfoot, confines 
his remarks to this sort of thing: 

“T want to swing your line clost to 
the pick’rel weed.” 

Half an hour’s silence. 

“That’s a fish! No? 
on a snag?” 

Prolonged silence while the spoon is 
loosened, the reel paid out, and trolling 
resumed—silence ad. lib., while Big 
George rows, smokes, and _ reflects 
(without saying anything) about the 
biggest fish which, in other days, would 
have been “ caught right off that p’int! ” 

But that first day, Big George, know- 
ing the Tenderfoot’s frame of mind, 
fairly dazzled him with hunting stories. 


Be ye caught 


Was it the guide’s fault or the Tender- 


foot’s? Neither, I’m thinking. The 
guide was working for his money in the 
way that the Tenderfoot expected him 
to work. Deer? Real deer? ‘That 
was another matter, largely dependent 
on luck and the Tenderfoot’s nerve and 
skill. 

As a matter of fact, the guide would 
rather take out a man of moderate ex- 
perience. So far as pecuniary advantage 
goes, there is none accruing to the 
guide. But in the case of the Tender- 
foot, whether the guide “shows” him 
deer or not, he has to work—and strain 
hard—with tongue, tact, and truth. 
Showing the tenderfoot deer is the 
easier task very often, but the tender- 
foot is liable to miss. Then more tact 
is necessary to prevent the tenderfoot 
from blaming his misfortune on the 
guide. It is, therefore, very necessary 
for the guide to remove the last doubt 
as to his own prowess. 

To come back to the particular Ten- 
derfoot. It mattered little that he for- 
got to keep his eye open for deer. None 
appeared. Once or twice Big George 
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halted in his monologue to make a pass 
with his rifle, but he had only had a 
“peek o’ something,” which might not 
have been a deer after all. 

A little after dusk he brought his 
Tenderfoot to the camp—a rough shack 
away at the head of the Upper Saranac. 
Shortly after the arrival a couple of old 
backwoodsmen turned up and_ hailed 
Big George as if they hadn’t seen him 
for at least seven years. Also they 
stayed to supper which they helped to 
cook. To the Tenderfoot they paid 
marked courtesy, admiring his gun, 
balancing it, sighting it, wagging their 
heads approvingly, and making the Ten- 
derfoot feel sure that he was not as 
tender as his conscience felt. Also it 
heightened his liking for Big George’s 
friends—old Dave Harmon and the 
redoubtable Bert Hargis. 

After supper they gathered around 
the old stove, lit their black, rim-charred 
pipes, and began the second installment 
of stories. Stories and more stories! 
And again the Tenderfoot was enjoying 
himself, reveling in the spirit of the 
woods. Sixteen times that night he 
brought down a deer as the others 
described, with a phenomenal shot. 

Big George was comparatively quiet. 
Maybe he needed a rest after thirteen 
miles of straight yarn. Bert and old 
Dave took turns, Big George only chim- 
ing in with a “ That’s so!” when the 
yarn became so big that an additional 
corroboration was necessary to the 
atmosphere of verisimilitude. 

Bert and Dave were at their best. 
Each seemed impatient for the other to 
conclude his yarn, so that he could get 


in a “ that-reminds-me ” which should 


stake his claim to the floor. Sometimes 
one would contradict the other flatly, 
but always on some minor point of geog- 
raphy or date or distance which had 
no direct bearing on the veracity of the 
tale. And the Tenderfoot was not so 
tender but that he noticed one essential 
feature of the story-bee—that each 
story of each man redounded to the 
immense glory, skill, and prowess of 
one or both of the other two. 

“ Talkin’ of catamounts,” Bert Hargis 
said, after an argument about elk, “ re- 
minds me of how George here shot the 
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panther. Member that, George?” Then 
to the Tenderfoot: “ Ye seen that bald 
mountain crost the lake comin’ up? 
That’s Panther Mountain. Know how 
it got its name?” 

A long pause. The Tenderfoot 
thought and shook his head. Then Bert 
pointed his pipestem at Big George and 
said impressively : 

“Him! . . . Twenty year ago.” 

Then came the story of how Big 
George got caught after dark and 
camped under a certain tree on the face 
of the mountain, not knowing that there 
was a panther roosting in the tree. In 
the middle of the night George awoke 
with the idea that the mountain had 
rolled over on top of him. The panther, 
suffering perhaps from the nightmare of 
falling out of bed, had dropped out of 
the tree plump on George’s stomach. 
When George recovered his breath he 
was as mad as the panther. The fight 
that followed, according to my veracious 
chroniclers, lasted for over an hour. 

“’That’s so!” put in old Dave, while 
Big George gazed into the stove and 
nodded reminiscently. 

“ He was pretty well tore up when he 
come into camp that night,” said Bert 
Hargis. 

“And what became of the panther?” 
asked the Tenderfoot. 

For a minute old Dave and Bert 
Hargis stared. Then they bellowed 
with mirth and slapped their legs, re- 
peating over and over between guffaws: 

“What become o’ the panther? What 
become o’ the panther! George tell him 
what become o’ the panther.” 

“T reck’n I skinned him,” said Big 
George modestly. And the incident was 
closed. 

Before Bert and old Dave went back 
to their own camp that night they vol- 
unteered for a drive in the morning, the 
trail being too noisy for still hunting. 
And before he went away Bert Hargis 
found an opportunity to assure the Ten- 
derfoot (privately) that Big George was 
one of the real old timers, a man who 
could “ lead -ye right up to a deer.” Old 
Dave (confidentially) told the Tender- 
foot precisely the same thing. And when 
Bert and old Dave had finally departed 
down the trail, Big George (secretly) 
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assured the Tenderfoot that Bert Hargis 
and old Dave Harmon were, taking 
everything into account, about the best 
all-round hunters in the Adirondacks! 


IV 


His First Deer 


The Tenderfoot found himself sit- 
ting on a knoll at a _ point where 
the wilderness breathed all around him 
and he could see two other knolls 
and a portion of a little valley. Four 
days had gone by with no luck for 
him. True, he had seen a doe, but 
he had been so surprised that he had 
forgotten until it was too late what he 
had come to the Adirondacks for. Bert 
Hargis, too, had brought in a spike-horn 
buck on the second day, and that, com- 
bined with the sight of the doe which 
the Tenderfoot had been too ashamed 
to mention, convinced the amateur that 
there were deer and that he was going to 
get one. The difference between fishing 
and hunting is that in fishing no luck 
brings discouragement, while in hunting 
the same experience only makes the 
hunter all the keener. 

Bert Hargis and old Dave Harmon 
had stuck by Big George. ‘Thus the 
Tenderfoot had three guides where he 
had bargained for only one. But Big 
George assured him that he would not 
have to pay the other two. 

“They’re sports,” said Big George 

The Tenderfoot knows now that 
times were slack with Bert and old Dave 
and they belonged to George’s “‘ crowd.” 
No doubt George paid a slight dividend 
on settling day, but that was George's 
affair, not the Tenderfoot’s, especially 
when the arrangement provided three 
guides for the price of one. 

The Tenderfoot, as I was saying, sat 
on a knoll with the wilderness breath- 
ing all around him. Big George had 
told him to sit there and not budge. 

“Young fellers from the city,” he 
said, “‘ get into the woods, thinkin’ they 
know it all, and it takes us all night 
sometimes to get ’em out. ‘They try to 
find themselves and get deeper in. Then 
they fire a gun and we fire to show ’em 
we’re comin’ to take ’em out. They 
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come to meet us, so as to look less like 
fools, and they make bigger fools of 
themselves by gettin’ twisted again. I 
ain't sayin’ you're sech a fool as that, 
but ye’d best stay put. If ye get lost, 
fire a gun and stay put.” 

The Tenderfoot is still sitting on a 
knoll. Big George was farther to the 
west, covering another valley. Bert and 
Dave had gone around to the north, and 
presently the Tenderfoot heard them 
barking like dogs. He sat up and 
watched like a spider with a score of 
eyes. 

Suddenly there came a faint crackling 
in the brush to the north. It grew 
louder. Something was coming down 
the valley at a run. The Tenderfoot 
fidgeted and cocked his rifle. The animal 
broke cover. The Tenderfoot flung his 
rifle to his shoulder. Through the 
sights he saw—a mongrel pup! 

It was Bert Hargis’s pup and it was 
hunting Bert, although it had lost its 
tail at the same game on a previous oc- 
casion. 

The Tenderfoot also saw that the 
sights of his rifle were bobbing like a 
cork in water. ‘There was nothing the 
matter with the sights. 

He braced himself and 

There it was! Where it came from 
is still a mystery to him. It was trot- 
ting in almost ghostlike silence down the 
little hollow, its hoofs lightly lifting and 
its head erect. 

For a moment the Tenderfoot’s heart 
stood still; then he remembered that this 
was what he had dreamed of and come 
so far to experience. He would be an 
embittered man forever after if 

He raised the rifle again and aimed. 
Then he paused. He seemed to hear Big 


George saying: “ And if ye see a deer, 
don’t be in a hurry.” 

He waited. It was only a few sec- 
onds, but it was like five minutes... . 
Now! 

The rifle covered the deer full on the 
left shoulder. The Tenderfoot felt re- 
markably cool, now that he had come to 
the crisis. He fired. Before the light 
smoke cleared he heard a crash in the 
foliage and felt as if every nerve in his 
body was let loose and yelling: 

“Missed! Missed! missep!” 

Then he looked, and his eyes saw 
nothing where the deer had been. He 
followed the line of its probable for- 
ward course, and all at once his heart 
began to swell and beat like a riveter’s 
hammer. He felt very pale and as if 
his mouth had stretched and was pinned 
at the back of his neck in a fixed grin. 

He had not missed! 


The Tenderfoot did most of the talk- 
ing that night in camp. Big George 
and Bert Hargis and old Dave Harmon 
did the listening. The Tenderfoot was 
at his best and he could tell as good a 
hunting story as anybody in the woods. 

He had nearly a week’s growth of 
beard on his face. He looked like a 
tramp, but he felt like a king. No man 
thereafter could imply by word, thought, 
or look that he was a Tenderfoot. 

After Bert Hargis and old Dave went 
off to their camp for the night, Big 
George turned a pair of queerly ques- 
tioning eyes upon his charge. 

“Well,” said he, sort of question- 
ingly, “so ye got a deer, did ye?” 

“George,” said the Tenderfoot mag- 
nanimously, “ you'll find it in the bottom 
of my bag. Help yourself.” 





HOW TO KEEP WELL IN THE WOODS 


BY W. 


R. C. LATSON, M.D. 


A Few Things the Wilderness Wanderer Ought to Know About 
Food, Drink, Clothing, Exercise, and Simple Medicines 


PAMAHERE are two kinds 

of camping out. One 

is the pink-tea variety ; 

the other is the real 

thing. One way of 

camping out, the pink- 

2 tea way, is to join a 
party, hire a boeinsh of flunkies, and have 
your tent pitched just across the lake 
from the big hotel. If you want any- 
thing, from champagne cup to a manicure 
specialist, you have but to raise your 
voice. For all the hardship you might 
as well be stopping at a hotel, save that 
at a hotel you would miss the cool breezes 
and the scenery—and the girls who run 


the motor-boat across the lake every 
afternoon to find out how you are en- 


during the vicissitudes of camp life. 

But there’s another way, and that, as 
I say, is the real thing. When he does 
it that way a fellow takes his pack, his 
gun, his canoe, and his guide and goes 
out into the real woods, and there takes 
his chances with hunger, cold, discomfort, 
even fatality. There he faces the same 
grim, elemental conditions that his an- 
cestors contended with a couple of hun- 
dred thousand years ago. 

I may remark in passing that the ex- 
perience is a fine education for any man. 
It makes him strong, self-reliant, and 
humble. By and by he gets to love the 
primeval life with a great love—the 
silence and the space, the hardships and 
the hazards, the delights and the dangers. 
Then he is a real camper-out. 

I have often been impressed by the 
fact that many experienced campers, 
men who were thorough woodsmen, fully 
informed on all the practical details of 
roughing it, show a striking ignorance 
of the way to take care of their own 
health. 

For instance, a friend of mine spent 
five months in Manitoba, during which 


time, by the way, he saw not a soul 
but his Indian guide. This man had 
read or heard that cold baths were most 
beneficial to one’s health, so he took a 
cold bath religiously every blessed morn- 
ing—and came back a nervous wreck. 
Another man I know came to the con- 
clusion that he could live on canned meat 
alone; he did not come to his senses until 
a severe attack of rheumatism kept him 
in his bunk for a week. These men were 
not imbeciles; they were not novices. 
They were both of them educated men 
and skillful woodsmen. They simply were 
not informed regarding some vital facts 
about the care of their own bodies. 
For these reasons it has seemed to me 
that it would be useful to discuss briefly 
some points regarding the “personal hy- 
giene,” as we call it in medicine, of. the 
camper. Regarding his general sanita- 
tion, location, water supply, tents, camp 
equipment, and so on, I shall have little 
to say, for he knows as much about such 
things as I do. And the guide probably 
could give both of us cards and spades. ° 
In the present writing we will turn 
our attention at once to questions of per- 
sonal hygiene—food, exercise, clothing, 
rest, sleep, and the general care of the 


body. 


What He Should Eat 


The question of food is an important 
and often a difficult one to the camper. 
Of course, if he be right out in the deep 
woods he can usually get an abundance 
of fresh meat, but even in this there is 
a danger. 

To properly sustain the body the food 
taken should contain a certain amount, 
not too much, of the proteid elements, 
such as meat, eggs, milk, cream, cheese, 
nuts, peas, beans, and lentils. ‘There 
must also be taken other elements, the 
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starches and sugars, represented by the 
grains (bread, crackers, cereals, etc.), 
the vegetables, and the fruits. Lastly 
there must be some fatty substances, 

Now the amount of these foods needed, 
and indeed the proportion of them, will 
vary in accordance with the climate in 
which he is camping. The colder it is 
the more proteids and fats he needs. In 
warmer countries he should take less pro- 
teids and oils, relying more upon grains, 
vegetables, and fruits. 

As a rule the camper or traveler in 
the wilderness will make a great mistake 
if he eats too much meat. Of course, if 
he be right out in the wilds, where the 
game is just begging to be shot and eaten, 
it is hard to resist the temptation to 
“kill and eat,” but a little experiment 
will prove that a certain proportion of the 
other proteid foods mentioned above will 
give better results, both as regards mus- 
cular powers and heat production, than 
meat. Of course such vegetables and 
fruits as are obtainable should be eaten 
freely. 

As all woodsmen know, the dietetic 
stand-by of the wilderness dweller, 
whether he be a camper, tramper, or 
lumberman, is beans—ordinary dry white 
beans. Combined with these, so as to 
make up a properly “balanced dietary,” 
there should be a certain amount of the 
starchy foods—vegetables and fruits. 
Where these cannot be obtained pilot 
bread and other crackers, which it is pos- 
sible nowadays to get in large variety, 
are a partial substitute. Some of the nut 
foods now on the market are at once 
portable, palatable, and nourishing, but 
it must be understood that these are pro- 
teid foods to be used instead of meat, 
beans, or peas, and always in very mod- 
erate quantities. Lentils (dried) are an- 
other proteid food which is easily carried 
and nutritious. 

Salted, “corned,” or otherwise pre- 
served meats are of little value from 
any standpoint. The same preservatives 
which prevent these meats from under- 
going chemical change outside the body 
will also preserve them from undergoing 
the normal chemical change which we 
call digestion inside the body. This, of 
course, applies equally to canned meats, 
which the dweller in the wilderness will, 
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a snare. 

Canned vegetables are of some slight 
food value, although here, also, the chem- 
ical preservatives interfere with the com- 
plete digestion of the vegetables. Dried 
fruits and vegetables, which are now ob- 
tainable in large varieties, are usually 
free from adulteration, and are a valuable 
addition to the dietary of the dweller in 
the deep woods. 

A meal of stewed lentils, “Boston 
chips,” and soaked evaporated apricots, 
with a few good crackers and the un- 
conscionable appetite of “all outdoors,” 
would shock the head waiter at the best 
New York hotel. But it is a better meal 


dietetically that you would be likely to 
get from him, and just as palatable. For 
when a man is sojourning in the wilder- 
ness he is not usually a gourmet. 


Drink Plenty of Water 


Speaking of diet reminds me of the 
great value to the camper of copious 
water drinking. The importance of 
water in the body is paramount. Water 
is the medium through which all the vital 
processes are carried on, and a man will 
surely suffer in some direction if he habit- 
ually denies himself in the matter of 
drinking. 

Enough water for the man living in 
the open is not less than three quarts a 
day. As a rule, outdoor people drink 
freely; so to most, I fancy, this hint will 
be superfluous. But somebody, outdoor 
man or indoor man, may find it worth 
remembering. 

The dweller in the wilds usually gets 
plenty of hard work. He is carrying a 
heavy pack or a canoe on a portage; he 
is making his way, ax in hand, through 
the underbrush; he is chopping wood for 
hours at a time to keep from freezing. 
He is helping to put up a tent, chasing, 
stalking, climbing, working all day—and 
that is what he came for. 

The advice he needs is not so much to 
take enough exercise, as to avoid taking 
too much. The average adventurer into 
the wilds, north, south, or west, especial- 
ly is he is an inexperienced man, is very 
apt to try to put himself on a par with 
his steel-muscled guides. He is tempted 
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to show them that a man who can do a 
day’s work at his desk in the city can also 
do a day’s work in the wilderness. The 
result is generally unpleasant—strains, 
bruises, and a general physical and men- 
tal fatigue only known to him who has 
been through it. Often enough an en- 
thusiastic camper will lay himself up for 
a week because of hysterical overexer- 
tion during the first few days of his out- 
ing. 

Therefore my advice—and it is based 
on grievous experience of my own—is to 
go very slowly, especially at first, and 
still more especially if you are out of 
training. Otherwise you may spend a 
week, a fortnight, or perhaps the whole 
of your outing in your bunk. Besides, 
you don’t impress the guides by such tac- 
tics; they merely grin and make disre- 
spectful remarks behind your back. They 
know by long observation that a man 
trained to the wilderness always takes 
it easy at the start. 

So much for exercise and rest. 


As for 


sleep you probably need little advice, 
since, after the first night or two, at any 
rate, you will sleep like a top. For those 
first few nights don’t let your insomnia 


worry you. Think, listen, lounge, and 
rest. In the summer, especially if you 
are far enough from the north and south 
poles, there is quite enough to listen to, 
for the whole insect world is vocalizing. 


Make Sure of Fresh Air 


As you get farther from the equator 
and farther from the summer and fall 
period of rampant insect life, there is less 
to listen to. But here you can apply the 
Irishman’s expression, and “hear silence.” 
Listen to the wonderful, silent voice of 
the wilderness, and learn the first great 
lesson of him who sojourns in the wilds— 
the lesson of peace, quietness, and humil- 
ity that comes only from intimate con- 
tact with the deep woods or the deep 
waters. 

In this connection don’t forget that 
one object of your outing is to be in the 
open air. To sleep in a closed tent is al- 
most as bad as to sleep in a closed room. 
So be sure that your tent door is always 
left open. In fact, if the weather per- 
mits it is a good plan to have the tent 
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brailed or partially brailed during the 
night, 

For the benefit of nontenters | may 
explain that to “brail” a tent is to reef 
up the walls so that the air may have 
free access on all sides. Every well- 
made tent has at short intervals around 
the top of the walls cords similar to reef- 
ing cords. Brailing is simply lifting up 
the walls and tying them with the brail- 
ing cords. Whether or not this be done 
at night, every sleeping tent should be 
brailed for part of every day. 

As to clothing, here also much must 
necessarily depend upon the direction in 
which your wanderings are to take you 
—whether to jungle, forest, desert, or 
wide beach. 

The main general rules are that the 
clothing should be loose, light, and no 
thicker than is necessary. At the same 
time it is important to guard against the 
great mistake of the tenderfoot—that of 
taking along the superfluous things and 
leaving behind the essential. See that 
you take with you enough clothing to 
insure you against suffering from the 
cold. 

As to underclothing the best material 
is linen, next silk, and third cotton. 
Wool is not adapted for underwear, but 
is well fitted to make the best and most 
comfortable outer garments, except in 
the frigid zones where the garments 
stolen from the fur animals to whom the 
good Lord gave them are warmest, most 
flexible, and therefore much the more 
comfortable. 

‘Why do I say linen for underwear 
and wool for outer? Because linen, cot- 
ton, and silk absorb the moisture of the 
skin, leaving it clean and dry ; while wool 
will not take up the perspiration, which 
thus remains upon the skin, making it 
cold and damp at the time and less clean- 
ly in the future. On the other hand 
wool, because it will not absorb moisture, 
is especially adapted for outer clothing. 

As to foot covering, I have decided 
views. As an anatomist and a tramper 
of many thousand miles, I know that the 
lifting of the heel in standing or walking 
is one of the most pernicious and far- 
reaching physical evils of the present 
day. Why? Because such a_ position 
destroys the entire poise of the body and 
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in time displaces every organ and struc- 
ture in that body. 

To explain all this would be impossi- 
ble at the space now at my command, 
but “the proof of the pudding—” you 
know the rest. On your next outing try 
moccasins. With them you can wear 
as many pairs of socks as you need— 
preferably a pair of cotton socks next the 
skin. If you are in a country infested 
with snakes you can wear leggings. At 
any rate, especially if you are tramping 
much, try the heelless shoe or the moc- 
casin, and note the absence of leg strain 
and general fatigue after a hard day out. 

As regards bathing, I do not deny that 
“cleanliness is next to godliness,” but I 
do advise strongly against long swims, 
especially in cold water, and also against 
the daily plunge or full bath in cold 
water. As a practicing physician, and I 
trust a practical physician, I find that, 
even in the equa’ le precincts of a well- 
regulated apartment house a sudden 
plunge into cold water is, save in the 
hottest weather, a bad thing for the heart, 
kidneys, and nerves. 

Such a practice in the zigzag tempera- 
ture of the open is distinctly inadvisable, 
even dangerous. The “glow” is often 
followed by a reaction which may lead 
to the most serious consequences. I am, 
of course, speaking now of the water and 
woods as they usually are in the spring 
and fall of the year. 


A Few Simple Remedies 


It is not necessary for the man who 
is sojourning in the deep woods to be his 
own doctor, so I shall not attempt to 
make my reader a qualified military sur- 


geon. Still, there are a few points in 
practical ‘domestic medicine” that every 
camper and traveler should know, points 
a knowledge of which would often save 
much discomfort—sometimes even life. 

In the first place, every man going out 
into the wilderness, particularly if it be 
for any length of time, should provide 
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himself with certain medical and surgical 
necessities. A sudden attack of illness, 
a fall, a wound resulting from accident 
or inflicted by some animal—these or any 
one of many other casualties are liable to 
occur. In such an emergency the posses- 
sion of a bottle of proper medicine may 
actually save life. 

In the case of a wound a proper dress- 
ing with adhesive strips, supported by a 
clean bandage of surgical gauze, may 
avert the most serious consequences. 
Backwoods surgery with clumsy stitches 
and dirty bandages may be very pictur- 
esque, but it is mighty painful and dis- 
tinctly risky. 

As to medicines, the stock need not be 
large. I should suggest something like 
the following: First you will need a 
good cathartic, and there is none better 
than the product known as phenolphtha- 
lein. ‘Twenty-five tablets can be carried 
in a vial a little larger than your thumb. 
An average dose is three grains, a full 
dose five. 

There should also be a jar of vaseline 
and a small bottle of olive oil. The 
vaseline is universally useful, and the 
olive oil well rubbed in is about the best 
treatment for strains, stiffness, or lame- 
ness that is available to the wild woods 
camper. Liniments may smell stronger 
than olive oil, but it is not the smell that 
relieves the lameness, and it is not the 
liniment. It is the rubbing that does 
the trick. ' 

Then you will need three or four rolls 
of gauze bandaging and the same num- 
ber of adhesive strips. Both the plaster 
and the bandaging should be of varying 
widths. 

And that is all. Any druggist can out- 
fit you in ten minutes at a trifling cost, 
and you can carry the bundle in your 
pocket. Not to take it is a great mis- 
take, for you are liable to need it at any 
moment, and as they used to say in 
Texas about a gun, “You may not need 
it, but if you do, you need it mighty 





A FEW HAPPY HUNTING GROUNDS 


BY HERBERT WHYTE 


For the Men Who Would Like to Know Where They Can Find Good 
Autumn Sport With 


HE trend of queries which I have 

i received during the last few days 

has been in the direction of requests 
for information as to where game of all 
sorts is to be found, so that the fall hunt- 
ing trip may not be a failure from the stand- 
point of heads or sport. 

Not only the United States and Canada, 
but Mexico and Cuba as well, are included 
in the general regions so indicated. Of 
course, to describe in detail all the good 
hunting country would fill far too much space, 
but I have endeavored to cover in a general 
way the localities where game is most abun- 
dant. 

One of our subscribers, a resident of the 
“Oranges” of New Jersey, wants advice 
about the best place to find deer or moose. 
He says, “ My wife will accompany me, and 
as this will be her initial trip, I am anxious 
to go somewhere where good sport will be 
assured. Please mention in your reply when 
the seasons in the Adirondacks, Maine, and 
Canada are open.” 

The substance of my reply was as fol- 
lows: 

“Excellent spots for deer in the Adiron- 
dacks are Cranberry Lake, Lake Meachem, 
and Lake Twitchell. If you will write Mr. 
J. W. Balderson, Bear Mountain Camp, 
Cranberry Lake, or Mr. R. E. Brownell, 
Skilton’s Lodge, Lake Twitchell, they will 
very gladly make all arrangements for you 
in the way of guide and outfit. In Maine, 
I would advise you to communicate with 
Mr. Reg. C. Thomas, of Chesuncook, Maine; 
Holden Bros., Jackman, Maine; and Erwin 
G. Stevens, Kineo, Moosehead Lake, Maine. 
In Canada there are any number of ex- 
cellent spots: Temagami Forest Reserve, in 
the Province of Ontario; New Brunswick, 
in the region of Tobique River; Nova Scotia 
in Guysboro County, at Sheet Harbor Road, 
Fifteen Mile Stream, or Sherbrooke. 


the Gun or the Rod 


“The open season for deer in the Adiron- 
dacks is from September 16th to October 
31st, and for bucks from September 16th 
to November 15th. The open season for 
deer in Maine is October rst to December 
15th; for moose, October 15th to December 
1st. In Ontario, the open season for moose 
is October 16th to November 15th. The open 
season in New Brunswick for moose and 
deer is September rsth to November 3oth, 
In Nova Scotia, deer and caribou are pro- 
tected until 1912; the moose season is from 
October 1st to December 1st; the limit is 
one in one season.” 

British Columbia ought to prove a great 
magnet for our large game hunters. In a 
recent letter from the Provincial Game 
Warden he says, “ ‘ The moose, caribou, goat, 
and bear, both black and grizzly, are espe- 
cially numerous this year.’ The best part 
of the country is on the Fraser River be- 
tween Tete Juan Cache and the Grand 
Cafion, about the vicinity where the Clear-. 
water River runs into the Fraser. Moose 
are extremely plentiful here, and caribou 
are easily found higher up on the mountains. 
Ducks, geese, and grouse are to be had as 
well.” 

This would be an ideal trip for anyone 
who can spare a couple of months. The 
best way to reach this district is by the 
main line of the Canadian Pacific, from 
Aschcroft, thence by stage to Fort George; 
at this point, it will be necessary to procure 
guides and canoes before going farther up 
the river. The Hudson Bay Company’s post 
at Fort George will supply guides and out- 
fit. 


Good Place for Shore Birds 


But not all of us can afford a two-months’ 
vacation, and many of us would not care 
to spend it hunting moose or caribou if we 
had it. For instance, some of us are rather 
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keen on shore-bird shooting. For the benefit 
of this class a letter from Mr. Herbert K. 
Job contains much excellent information. 
Mr. Job says: 

“Shore birds have become so scarce on 
the New England coast that I would advise 
sportsmen to try Nova Scotia, as being, I 
believe, better even than New Brunswick. 
In migration, the bulk of them fly well out- 
side, down the eastern coast of Nova Scotia, 
and then strike out to sea away from New 
England. 

“The place I know best and favorably, 
where I have hunted, is Cape Sable Island, 
of Barrington, Nova Scotia, at the south- 
east corner of the Province. It is easy to 
reach. Take steamer from Boston to Yar- 
mouth, Nova Scotia, then a packet to Clark’s 
Harbor, Cape SableIsland. There are hotels 
at Clark’s Harbor. The best feeding ground 
is at ‘South Side,’ three miles’ drive from 
Clark’s Harbor. Board may be obtained 
from a fisherman, Joseph Penney, South 
Side.” 

As so many of my correspondents have 
spoken of Cuba as a possible hunting 
ground, especially at this time of the year, 
perhaps a little general information about 
the island will not be amiss. Quail shoot- 
ing is fairly good throughout the island, 
even quite near Havana. At certain periods 
of the winter there are many ducks, and in 
the spring a sort of wild pigeon is abundant. 
A few deer are to be had, scattered through- 
out the island, but they are much smaller 
than the deer of the North. They are 
especially numerous in the Province of Ori- 
ente. 

A distinct blot on Cuban sportsmanship 
is the absolute disregard of the game laws. 
Game is even slaughtered during the nest- 
ing and mating seasons. Some of the of- 
fenders stand high in the social life and 
political business affairs of the island, so 
there is no room for a plea of ignorance. 

A young man living in Ohio wants good 
bird shooting in North Carolina. “A place 
where I can get good sport and good south- 
ern hospitality,” he says. 

The best place we know for both these 
requirements is “ Hunter’s Lodge,” Robeson 
County, N. C. It is run by General Frank 
A. Bond, who limits his guests to fifteen in 
number. Here can be found as good bird 
shooting as in any other part of North 
Carolina, and the cooking—well—have you 
ever tried the real Southern article? 
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One subscriber wants to know how he 
can cover “as much of the Adirondacks as 
possible” in fifteen days. This is some- 
thing of a sticker, but I was able to out- 
line a trip which included the main lakes 
and rivers and did not take my inquirer 
over the same ground twice—and I am not 
ashamed to offer it here. 


In the Adirondacks 


In detail, the starting point may be made 
at Rainbow Lake, going south through Os- 
good Pond and Spitfire Lake, and then through 
Bear Pond into Little Clear Pond, with a 
short portage into Upper Saranac; then con- 


























ROUTE OF A FIFTEEN-DAY TRIP IN 
ADIRONDACKS. 


THE 


tinue south to Wawbeek; from there by 
small stream and short carry into Big 
Simon’s Pond, continuing south through 
Tupper Lake into Round Lake and little 
Tupper Lake and by short carries into Frank 
Pond, Bottle Pond, Sutton Pond, and Forked 
Lake into Raquette Lake. From here the 
route lies up the lake to Marion River into 
Lake Utowana, and into the Raquette River, 
coming out at Middle Saranac. Follow the 
stream from the lake into Loon Bay, to 
Lower Saranac, continuing on to Blooming- 
dale. A hotel will be found at the end of 
each day’s journey, so that camping will 
not be necessary. 
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Another subscriber wanted me to outline 
a trip from Salem, Ohio, to Seattle or Nova 
Scotia. Apparently he was quite indiffer- 
ent which way be journeyed. I advised 
him to take the Pennsylvania to Cleveland, 
Northern Steamship Company to Duluth, and 
the Northern Pacific Railway from Duluth to 
Seattle, with stop-over at Yellowstone Park 
for a week. The side trip from Livingston 
through the Park will take five and one half 
days. 

If Nova Scotia should prevail in his af- 
fections, I laid out the following route as 
likely to afford the best combination of pleas- 
ure and fair directness: Pennsylvania R. R. 
to Cleveland; Northern S. S. Company to 
Buffalo; the Niagara Navigation Company, 
or by rail, from Buffalo to Toronto; the 


Richelieu & Ontario Navigation Company to 
Quebec. 


Ohio to Montana by Motor Boat 


Another inquirer aspires to travel by mo- 
tor boat from Delphos, Ohio, to the Yellow- 
stone Park. “How far can a motor boat 
be driven over this route?” he asks. 

In looking the matter up I found that the 
Miami and Erie Canal, which is the only 
means of reaching the Ohio River from 
Delphos, was closed “for repair.” Once in 
the Ohio, however, it is practically clear 
sailing as far as the falls in the Missouri 
River in Montana. Here Nature has offered 
a barrier that may be surmounted only by 
a trip overland or “a la Wright.” 

This is what one of our Texas subscribers 
handed us: “Can you give me a desirable 
route from this State to West Point, N. Y.” 

A route that offers attractive scenery— 
and I suppose that is what our friend wants 
—is via the Missouri, Kansas & Texas Ry. 
to St. Louis, then via the Southern Ry. to 
Norfolk, Va. Here the monotony of a rail- 
road journey may be broken by taking the 
Old Dominion Steamship Line at Norfolk for 
New York. From New York the best way 
to enjoy the wonderful scenery of the Hud- 
son River is from the deck of one of the 
many boats plying up and down the river. 
There are so many of these that names and 
comparisons are unnecessary. If you prefer 
to go by rail take the New York Central, 
or the West Shore. The West Point station 
of the former is Garrison. 

Washington, D. C., asks: “ Will you tell 
me a good authority on log cabin building?” 
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There are two excellent authorities that 
I know, Oliver Kemp and Dan Beard. Mr. 
Kemp is the author of “ Wilderness 
Homes,” a volume which contains a yaly- 
able fund of information for the dweller ip 
the woods. A year or so ago Dan Beard 
published a book especially adapted to log 
cabins, discussing such questions as how to 
build them, what material to use, etc. This 
is called “The Field and Forest Hand 
Book.” It contains many unique and es- 
sentially practical ideas, which Mr. Beard 
has gathered on his wilderness tramps, 
“Wilderness Homes” may be ordered from 
our Book Department. Mr. Beard’s book is 
published by Scribners. 

One of our Eastern subscribers writes: 
“Where in Canada can I get good hunting 
in October. If accommodations are good, 
would take my wife; otherwise will rough 
it without her. 
sidered.” 

Most sportsmen go to Muskoka or Maine 
for red deer; if they want caribou they are 
likely to try Newfoundland. For my own 
part, if I wanted excellent sport in a spot 
where moose and caribou may be found, 
with a chance for a bear on the side, I 
should take the Canadian Northern at Mon- 
treal or Quebec and go to La Tuque or 
Lake Edward, or any one of a dozen sta- 
tions along the line; in half a day’s paddle 
I would be in the heart of the best moose 
and caribou country in Canada. 

If one prefers the comparative comforts 
of a log cabin, with a well-trained guide,: 
the Lake Edward district, embracing over 
two thousand square miles, is the very best 
section for the trip. If it is to be Lake 
Edward, every comfort will be found at the 
Laurentides House. Mr. Robert Rowley is 
prepared to supply every detail of camp 
equipment. 

For a radical change from the conven- 
tional hunting, I would recommend the 
region about the La Tuque Branch, south or 
west of Chicoutimi. This would be rough- 
ing it in no small degree, and the Indian 
guide would have to be specially instructed 
in most matters relating to persona! com- 
fort. Caribou may be hunted from the 1st 
of September to the rst of May. Deer may 
be hunted from September rst to January 
1st; moose from September rst to January 
1st. In Pontiac and Ottawa counties the 
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open season for moose is from October 1st 
to December 1st, 
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From a painting by D. C. Hutchison. Engraved by C. W. Chadwick 


“THE SIXTEENTH MAN TOOK A STEP FORWARD.” 


Illustration for “The Man Who Rode Purgatory,” Page 226. 





